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SKETCH OF MADAME MARA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Continued from page 674. ) 

Svcn was Gertrude in her last years in Leipsic (1770 and 
1771); and it is time that we return to the events of her life. A 
little episode, which occurred in the former of these two years, 
will serve us for a stepping-stone. 

The Elector of Saxony and his high house had not wholly 
abandoned their old custom of visiting Leipsic during the fair. 
As concerts formed part of the entertainments offered by the 
city to its noble guests, Gertrude became known to them, and 
was noticed with the distinction she deserved. The system of 
extreme economy, which had become so indispensable, both to 
the electoral house and to the whole land, had greatly limited 
the art institutions of the earlier and more brilliant Polish 
period, particularly the theatre, and most of all the costly Italian 
opera; even Hasse and his then world-renowned Faustina had 
retired to Venice: it had grown very still at court; and those 
who had known it in its glittering and stirring days, now found 
it lonely. And perhaps no one more so than the widowed 
electoress, Maria Antonia, who had not only been the focus of 
the old festivities, but who was a zealous patroness of the fine 
arts which lent them so much lustre She practised painting 
and music with considerable skill herself. 

This princess sought now to retain or win such artists of 
excellence as were willing to adapt themselves to the existing 
circumstances. The Opera happened to be destitute of a dis- 
tinguished prima donna; Maria Antonia thought of Gertrude 
and sent for her to come to Dresden to attempt the principal 
role in one of Hasse’s operas. Gertrude was twenty-one years 
o'd, had never trod the stage, never cultivated in herself any of 
its requirements, and had altogether neglected the bearing and 
movement, and still more the art of embellishing and making 
the most of her person; so that, as Hiller expressed it, she 
could neither walk nor stand still. But that will all come right ! 
said Hiller. One must try everything! thought Gertrude— 
She started off, arrived, and was presented to the widowed 
Princess, who saw at a glance what was wanting. She took 
compassion on her, had assistance given her, as far as it was 
possible in so short a time—which truly was not far—and 
arranged that she should rehearse the principal scenes and 
decisive situations in her own rooms before her eyes. Gertrude 
appeared and returned richly rewarded to Leipsic. With eager 
curiosity her friends received her: “Well, how did it go in 
Dresden ?” 

“Ah, how do I know!” answered Gertrude. 

“You pleased them, surely ?” 

“So they say. They pulled and worked over me; then they 
dressed me up, like a milliner’s stock; and finally they shoved 
me off. So I have been on the stage and have sung. Whata 
lay-figure I must have looked like in the character of queen 
Semiramis !” 

“But at least they had taught you what was most indis- 
pensable—what to do and how to demean yourself?” 

I asa I knew every time I went on how it ought to 


Gertrude’s fame now began to spread abroad. They spoke of 
her to King Frederic the Second of Prussia. This monarch, 
since the ~~ Years’ War, and since he had left off playing the 








flute himself, had begun to grow indifferent to music and to his 
musicians. As he had formerly found his favourite recreation 
in this art, and as he had nothing now to fill the void, he was 
visited by more frequent returns of certain melancholy and to 
others often painful hours, than formerly. This they thought to 
remedy, could they only revive the old love of music in him. 
He would be tractable, they thought, to Gertrude’s singing: so 
they told the king of her, and tried to move him to take her into 
his service. King Frederic despised German singers, as well as 
German poets, although he had heard the former as little as he 
had call ton latter: in fact, he compared the efforts of the 
former to the neighing of his horse. He rejected the proposal. 
But finally they persuaded him to hear Gertrude once. So she 
was summoned to Berlin. She arrived; and after a few days 
they carried her to Potsdam to sing in one of those famous 
chamber concerts of the king, in which he had been used to 
play the flute himself. 

Cetoeds was led into the concert room and placed at the little 

singer’s desk by the piano, She saw the king sitting opposite 
the piano. Bending forward, he fastened that piercing falcon 
= of his upon her: she stood there calmly. Approach him 
she dared not ; but as he kept his look still fixed on her, the 
concert master, Franz Benda, who knew his sovereign’s ways, 
led her a little nearer to him. “She will sing me something ?” 
said the king in hisdry and hollow tone. “If your majesty 
commands it.” “ Ay, let her sing!” Gertrude, sure of her case, 
sang without any fear. By the advice of some interested persons 
she selected one of the greatest arias of Graun, whom the 
king had valued, and indeed even loved. He knew the air and 
listened with attention. When she had finished he said in a 
friendly tone: “She did that well. Can she sing from notes, 
too?” He meant, at sight, a prima vista ; and so Gertrude 
understood it. She answered with composure: “ Yes.” Where- 
upon the king himself brought one of the most difficult bravura 
airs, also by Graun, which the singer could not have known. 
He opened the score, saying: “The aria is good. That there” 
—pointing to some long artificial roulades—“that is stupid 
stuff: but if it is well sung, it sounds quite prettily. There 
sing it!"—He handed her the notes, the parts were place 
around, and the ritornel commenced. Gertrude sang it, and, as 
she said afterwards, at least without mistakes. When she had 
done, the king said: “Yes, she can sing.” Then he made a few 
— into her circumstances, to which Gertrude gave simple 
and fearless answers. He then left her. 
In the pore ma, a Gertrude was frequently sent for to 
Potsdam and sang before the king. Then a proposal was made 
her to enter his service, which she seized upon with joy, and 
a pension for life of three thousand thalers was settled upon her. 
She had proposed to herself a journey to Italy, to complete her 
cultivation ; but king Frederick decided: “She must remain 
here ; there she will learn nothing new.” 

So now her subsistence was secured to her ; her position was 
honourable, not laborious, and, as things then were, very advan- 
tageous. She found continual joy and satisfaction in her art, 
besides SS and —! while she was obliged to 
appear beside Concialini and Porporino, and emulate their per- 
fection in the adagio—until then not her forte. The t ki 
continually applauded and distinguished her ; the public receiv: 
her with esteem and favour, and her income was before long 
doubled, And so she would have led an exceedingly desirable, 
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worthy and contented life, had not her hour arrived, though some- 
what late indeed, yet not the less decisively, for becoming a 
wife. Until then she had taken no interest, or only a passing 
one, in men; she could not even imagine herself in any nearer 
relation with them, laughed at love-matches, and took it ill when 
she was jestingly rallied by her older friends : that she possessed 
a heart, or the capacity of loving, she had been conscious only in 
her art. Here, in her brilliant, advantageous position, she 
became an object of speculation to many who would have made 
their fortune through her: short and indifferent, however, she 
repelled all advances, until Herr Mara, of the private chapel of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, approached her with a similar design : 
and now, as if all at once, she was enchanted and transported. 

Mara was not older than Gertrude: a handsome man and a 
distinguished violoncellist ; whatever else he was, was quite 
suspicious. Wild, arrogant, extravagant, a spendthrift, sinking 
in the indulgence of passion from one disorder to another—so he 
was esteemed by all who knew him well: and he has since con- 
firmed this judgment before all the world so fully, that we need 
not scruple to repeat ithere. Mara, too intimate with women, as 
Gertrude had not been at all with men, soon noticed the impres- 
sion he had made upon her ; he beseiged her, now with impas- 
sioned wooing and now with lordly arrogance, and so seized and 
bound her once strong steadfast soul entirely to himself. The 
relation did not remain unobserved, the eerpine was not to be 
mistaken. Gertrude was warned: she did not heed it; they 
told her of Mara’s previous life: she would not believe it ; they 
brought her unanswerable proofs: “He will become better!” 
Even King Frederick, who knew Mara, and really wished her 
well, caused her to be warned: but all in vain ; indeed opposi- 
tion appeared rather to excite in her the spirit of contradiction 
and confirm her in her own will. So she went before the king 
(1773, in her four and twentieth year) with the petition that she 
might marry Mara. King Frederick received it with manifest 
displeasure. “Tell her,” said he to Benda, “she may do what 
she pleases with the fellow, only she must not marry him.” But 
marriage was precisely what Herr Mara wanted ; the petition 
was repeated. The king, who almost always decided quickly, 
delayed this decision, from easily conceivable motives of his 
gracious good will: the request was made a third time and now 
granted ; Gertrude became Mara’s wife. 

Now all went badly, as everybody had foreseen, except her- 
self, Mara had money in abundance ; he abandoned himself to 
his old habits. He kept himself up through the unbounded 
devotion and love of his wife towards him; and so he injured 
and insulted everybody that came near him, and drew his wife 
with him into his quarrels, Complaint after complaint came 
in; reconciliation was in vain attempted; one quarrel settled 
only begat several new ones. 

Gertrude at last began to feel that things could not go on so. 
But what was to be done? As to converting or even bridling 
her husband, that she could not ; quite as little could she leave 
him: and as she had brought the evil upon herself in spite of 
general warning, her pride demanded that she should take her 
husband’s part, publicly, everywhere, and contend for him by 
every means at the disposal of a fascinating singer. Even 
Mara himself seemed to perceive that things could not go on in 
that way: but it by no means occurred to him, as a serious 
matter, that he had only to change himself, to bring all right 
again; he was much more interested in the fact that the money- 
chests would stand open everywhere in the wide world to his 
wife. This consideration was confirmed by a private proposal 
from London, in which she was guaranteed three concerts with 
16,000 dollars and 2,000 dollars travelling money. Accordingly 
he persuaded, he compelled, the wife to ask leave of absence. 
She did it, as she did everything which he insisted on. The 
king rejected the petition in harsh terms, and that tempting 
offer had to be declined. Vexation and anxiety, ever renewed, 
burning passion for a faithless husband, and finally miscarriage, 
brought Gertrude upon a sick bed. She recovered only slowly ; 
the physician advised the Bohemian baths. She asked permis- 


sion, but the king declared that “Freyenwalde, too, is good !” 
He knew well enough that, once over the borders, she would 
not return, She recurred to her plan, when she first entered 








the king’s service, of going to Italy: He decided’; “The (Mad.) 
Mara may go; but e remains.” It was easy to foresee that 
she would not go without him. Restored to health, she sang, 
and all the more movingly ; the whole public sympathised in her 
unhappy situation; the king likewise, who conducted himself 
graciously: but his decision remained unaltered. Embittered, 
full of gnawing chagrin, she now set about it in another way. 

The Grand Prince, afterwards Emperor, Paul of Russia, came 
to the court ; a grand opera was to make one of the brilliant 
entertainments given by him to the king; Gertrude had the 
first part, and was to shine before all the rest: on the morning 
of the day for which the representation was announced, she 
sent word that she was sick. The king sent her warning ; she 
was still sick; the programme would have to be given up, 
and there was no time to substitute another entertainment. 
Two hours before the beginning of the opera a carriage appeared 
before Gertrude’s dwelling, surrounded by eight dragoons. A 
rough bearded captain stepped into her chamber: “ Madam, I 
must deliver you alive or dead at the opera house.” “But, 
you see, I am confined to my bed.” “If necessary, I can 
take you, bed and all.” No entreaty, no resistance was of 
the least avail. Gertrude had to rise and dress herself, 
The officer politely offered her his arm, led her to the carriage, 
seated himself beside her, and produced her in the opera green- 
room. In burning tears she let them dress her up. Her first 
scene came; she went on, sang languidly and feebly, yet every- 
thing exactly as it was written in the score. So too with the 
succeeding scenes, But the foreign prince, thought she, must 
hear too what I can do; and so, in her last aria before the finale 
of the opera, indeed in its very last bars, at the principal fer- 
mata, she expended all her art and power upon an elaborate 
cadenza, the like of which no one had ever heard before. Ger- 
trude closed this cadenza with a trill so prolonged, so raised 
from piano to fortissimo, from a slow to a most rapid alternation 
of the two tones, and again by the same degrees diminishing and 
finally expiring, that the hearer, in raptures as he was, felt also 
an anxiety lest she might rupture a blood-vessel, The grand 
prince himself stood up and applauded, leaning forward from the 
box; the crowded house joined in with thundering jubilation. 

But this, with bitter chagrin at heart, with discontent and 
passionate outbreaks at home, constrained to sing for others’ 
waa oP in open opposition to the king, who not long 

efore had become master of two hundred thousand Austrians, 
and was now used to being feared by all the world: her case 
grew unendurable. As they had no power to alter circum- 
stances, and no will to submit, the only alternative seemed to be 
tv withdraw themselves, By force, that was not possible; so 
they hoped to accomplish it by cunning. A secret flight was 
resolved upon: a most adventurous plan in a state, where the 
prevention of desertion, at least on the part of the military, was 
systematically organized and most promptly executed. The pair 
attempted it; but, as might easily have been foreseen, they were 
soon captured and brought back. 

King Frederick, not to punish the unfortunate woman too 
severely, did not inquire how far she had had part in the plan 
and considered herasone led away. But he treated the haollena 
as a deserter, and in good soldier fashion ; the Herr chapel vir- 
tuoso was promoted to the office of drummer to a fusilier regi- 
ment in a fortress. It is presumable that the king even by this 
means wished to assist Gertrude; she would get used to separa- 
tion from her husband, and, free from his personal influence, 
might come back to her own right mind; his disgrace before her 
and the public might awaken her self-respect, so that she would 
of her own accord propose a separation. 

These views of the king, if he had any such, remained un- 
realised in Gertrude; she had entwined herself about this man 
with all the nerves and tendrils of her affectionate nature, She 
was in despair; she came in with the most moving entreaties, 
the most humble supplication for the release of her husband; she 
promised to live at peace with him thenceforward, and to be 
entirely at the service of the king. She elicited no answer, and 
Mara remained a drummer. Finally, she agreed for that price 
to Span with the double salary above mentioned, and to serve 
for what had been freely offered her in the beginning, This— 
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the king accepted, and so Mara came back. This sacrifice for 
him, who was once more her husband, won the liveliest sym- 
thy of the public for her asa woman. This was expressed to 
oo in every form; they presented her with a copper-plate 
engraving, representing the scene trom the then admired French 
operetta, The Galley-Slave, where the lady takes off the chains 
from her beloved, with the inscription : 
“Ame tendre et généreuse, 
Tu brisas mes fers.” . . 

Upon Mara this experience made at least such an impression 
that he suppressed his arrogance and avoided open quarrels, 

So passed several years: what mournful years for Gertrude ! 
What a home must ee have been! What torture for her to 
be obliged to wile away the king’s time with her talents, when 
all her reverence and fa for him had changed to fear and 
trembling! to appear before the multitude—“ in beautiful gar- 
ments,” as Mignon has it in her song—for their delight, while 
her own heart was almost breaking with misery and torture! 
Her whole nature seemed transformed. She grew sickly, fre- 
quently quite ill; she shunned society, and nothing further gave 
her pleasure, not even her art; the light-hearted carelessness 
with which she had formerly passed her days, only concerned 
about her duties as an artist, had all vanished; a certain inward 
acerbity and bitterness was engendered in her, which re- 
pelled and gradually alienated others altogether. Gertrude now 
found everything intolerable, herself included: hence it is not to 
be wondered that she consented, when Mara once more proposed 


flight. 

Phis time they went to work more cautiously. Gertrude was 
to ride alone with one female attendant; Mara was to slip over 
the borders in a wholly different direction; they were to meet 
in Saxony. The stratagem succeeded. To be sure they were 
detained in Dresden by the Prussian ambassador, till he had 
written about them to the king and had received his orders: but 
he, weary perhaps of long resistance, and having now withdrawn 
almost entirely from the friend of his long life, Music, gave 
orders to send Gertrude her dismission, He is reported to have 
said of her relation to Mara: “A woman, who has entirely given 
herself up to a man (the king’s expression was even harsher), is 
like a hound; the oftener you tread on her, the more devoted 
she becomes.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE LATE SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 
(From the Times.) 


Tr is with much grief that we have to record the death of a 
gentleman long connected with the press, and favourably known 
to the public by many acknowledged literary productions, Mr. 
Phillips received his education at Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, and subsequently accepted the office of hea tutor in 


a noble family, and travelled through most of the European 
countries in the discharge of his duty to his employers; and 
when the connection between them ceased, there remained 
between them, throughout his life, feelings of mutual respect 
and regard. He afterwards came to London, and adopted Tite- 
rature as a profession; and he is one of the few examples of 
men who, having followed it up with industry and perseverance. 
have been enabled to live an support a family in comfort an 

respectability, neither owing nor borrowing money. We do not 
assert that he was a genius, or a great literary phenomenon, 
but he possessed very considerable eloquence and imagination, 
and, above all things, a sound judgment in literature which has 
rarely been surpassed. Had his physical er been equal to 
his mental eae we have little doubt but that Mr. 
Phillips would have earned for himself a very considerable name 
in English literature; but the remarkable part of the story is, 
that his work was accomplished with the hand of death upon 
him. For many years past he had been the doomed victim of 
consumption. At any hour of the day or night he might have 
been summoned away ere the ink had dried upon the line he 
had commenced writing. _ But calmly and courageously, respect- 
ing himself and respecting others, he went through his daily 





toil, and, as we have before said, was enabled to live and main- 
tain his family in comfort and respectability. The annals of 
English literature are certainly graced with the names of men 
of loftier genius than that of this gentleman, but upon the list 
there stands not the name of a more honourable and upright 
man. His career should not be without instruction to all men 
of letters. It may perhaps be superfluous for us to mention 
here, that he was the author of Caleb Stukely, and of other novels 
which have been much admired. He was also selected—no slight 
honour—as the fittest person to write the General Handbook of 
the Crystal Palace. All who had the happiness of his acquaint- 
ance, will long regret the loss of a most honourable, amiable, and 
intelligent friend and companion. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Mancnester.—TxHe GERMAN AND ITatian Operas.—(From 
our own Correspondent,)—Since my last, La Sonnambula, Norma, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and Der Freischiitz, followed each other 
in the order named, to, I am sorry to add, but moderate 
audiences. On Saturday last the price of the dress circle was 
reduced from seven shillings to five shillings; and on Monday 
Donizetti’s Za Favorita was given for the first time (entire) in 
Manchester, in Italian. The following was the cast:—Leonora, 
Madame Caradori; Inez, Madame Heinrich; Fernando, Signor 
Octave Benedetti; Alfonso, Signor Fortini; Balthazar, M. 
Zelger; Don Gaspardo, Signor Santi; M. Charles Hallé con- 
ductor, and Mr. Seymour led the band. This was the seventh 
opera produced by Mr. Knowles, and the thirteenth performance 
since the season commenced; yet, so far from any falling off, 
there seemed to have been greater care bestowed on the pro- 
duction of Za Favorita than on any of the five T have been 
present at. The band and chorus were thoroughly efficient in all 
they had todo. The scenery, dresses, etc, were all new and 
appropriate. The incidental dances in the féte scene, in the 
second act, were admirably done, and, in fact, all was put on the 
stage in the most complete manner. 

To speak from a first hearing, the opera pleased me on the 
whole. It is not one of Donizetti’s best, but some of the musie 
is charming, and the /ibretto is very fine and highly dramatic. 
La Favorita is evidently written on the French model—a re 
long four-act business—and is thoroughly French in its con- 
struction, incidents, and morale, with its troups of monks, bevies 
of ballet-girls, and organs inside chapels. Nevertheless, it is 
not exactly in accordance with English taste. Figurantes 
dancing in one scene, and priests and monks praying in the next, 
are somewhat opposed to our notions of the correct and proper. 
The French must have adjuncts of scenery or spectacle to eke 
out their operas, and must have them of sufficient length. 
Though the music of La Favorita generally is of a pleasing 
character, there is a want of continued dramatic interest through- 
out, and the four acts might very well be condensed into two. 
The chief strength lies in the fourth act,—which, but for the 
spirited and bustling finales of the second and third acts, would 
make it appear tedious to wait for. The last act is dramatic and 
very effective. 

The performance went smoothly and effectively throughout. 
There was scarcely a hitch or a flaw. Madame Caradori dressed 
and looked the part of Leonora well, and sang in her usual bold 
and energetic manner. Signor Octave Benedetti was creditable 
as Fernando; but, surely, the part should have been given to 
Herr Reichardt, who would have sung the music delightfully, 
M. Zelger, as Balthazar, was slow, but careful. M. Zelger is 
always slow. Slowness is his only fault. The music, however, 
suited his style and voice. I wish I could say as much of 
Signor Fortini, who is a most painstaking and correct artist, but, 
unluckily, he disappointed me in Alfonso, and was far from 
realising the part. He lacked both dignity as a king, and 
warmth and passion as a lover. Moreover, he was wanting in 
voice and style, 

The new dresses, the excellent scenery, and the admirable 
grouping of the figurantes, guards, nobles, pages, &c., were worthy 
of much praise. The fine concerted music, “Ah! che diss’ 
egli?” in which Zelger’s deep tones told powerfully, with the 
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steady singing of the chorus, and the dramatic singing and 
acting of Mad. Caradori, made the second act go off capitally. 
In act third, Signor Fortini might have made much more of the 
baritone aria, “A tanto amor;” whilst Mad. Caradori again 
deserved praise for her delivery of “O mio Fernando,” and the 
impassioned “Su crudeli, e chi varresta !” The quartet, “Sire, 
Io ti deggio,” went charmingly, and Signor Octave Benedetti acted 
and sung the tenor part with laudable force in the stirring scene 
which closed the third act—the scene wherein Fernando throws 
down his orders and collar, snaps his sword across his knee, 
and throws it down at the feet of the king. The scene which 
comprises the whole of the fourth act—representing the cloisters 
of a convent, with the portico of the church, the large cross in 
front, tombs, &c., the rising moon behind, the body of the theatre, 
but for the shaded float and dulled lights on the stands of 
the orchestra, being in total darkness, was well managed. The 
singing of both Madame Caradori and Signor Octave Benedetti 
in this novel but effective scene, may be said to have surpassed 
their previous efforts; and the dramatic and catching duet, 
“Vieni, ah! Vieni io m’abbandano,” created a furore ; it was 
rapturously encored, and as greatly applauded after the repeat. 

On the fall of the curtain, Madame Caradori and Signor 
Octave Benedetti, with M. Zelger, were again called for, to receive 
the renewed plaudits of the audience. I regret to add, the 
audience was a small one. The dress circle was little, if any, 
better filled at 5s. than it was at 7s.; the pit was nearly empty ; 
the galleries and upper circle wretchedly thin. It is with pain I 
report this, as the loss to the management must be considerable— 
J hear as much as thirty pounds a night. This, for a season ex- 
tending to sixty nights, involves a serious deficit. It is my 
opinion that Mr. Knowles has gone in for too much. Three nights 
a week, or some twenty representations, spread over five or six 
weeks, would have been more likely to succeed than six nights a 
week for ten successive weeks. Still the company is so good, 
the répertoire so varied, and the conduct of the affair so com- 
plete, that Manchester ought to have we gr the opera better. 
The consequences will be, to Mr. Knowles the loss of his money, 
and to the lovers of the lyric drama—your own correspondent 
amongst the number—a long dreary interval of perhaps years 
without an attempt at opera in such complete style at our Man- 
chester Theatre Royal again. 

On'Tuesday we were to have had // Seraglio, but,in consequence 
of Reichardt’s continued indisposition, it had to be postponed. 
Lucia was then announced, but Mdlle. Agnes Biiry fell ill, and 
a second performance of La Favorita had to be substituted. On 
Wednesday, Der Freischiitz, for the fourth time, with Herr Zapf 
(not Tapf, as the gentleman was called by mistake in last week’s 
number) as Max, in place of Herr Reichardt; and on Thurs- 
day, a third performance of Za Favorita. In addition to all his 
other troubles, these inevitable changes and disappointments to 
the public must be an injury to Mr. Knowles, which is deeply 
to be deplored. J/ Seraglio is promised for Friday, should Herr 
Reichardt be well enough to appear. 

Mrs. Wood (formerly Miss Paton) and her husband are now 
settled in Manchester, as teachers of singing, Mr. Wood having 
given up his farm near Wakefield. Their address is now Whalley 
Range, near Manchester. 

Inip.—Mr. Henry Russell commenced his entertainment on 
Monday last at the Corn Exchange, and attracted a numerous 
audience, who were apparently pleased both with the vocal and 
pictorial effects. Mr. Woodin, with much greater éclut, has been 
displaying the contents of his “Carpet Bag and Sketch Book.” 
His audience were kept in a roar of laughter from begining to 
end. 

We give the following from the Manchester Examiner: “Among 
the novelties provided by Mr. Weston at his Saturday evening con- 
certs, we have to notice the introduction of a party of male 
vocalists, designating themselves ‘The Lancashire Choral Union,’ 
consisting of nine young men and a boy. They have been under 
the musical training of a professional gentleman at Ashton, and 
indicate an earnest attention to his instructions. Their selection 
of music was judicious, and, making all due allowance for a pub- 
lic appearance in a city proverbially critical, their efforts to 
please may be considered worthy of approval. It is gratifying 








to find young men in such a sphere of life, devoting their leisure 
hours to a study so refining and elevating in its influence as that 
of music, and on this account alone they deserve all encourage- 
ment, The ‘Lancashire Choral Union’ is not as yet a ‘Cologne 
Choir,’ but, with careful study and a devotion to the art, we do 
not see why they should not in due time rival our continental 
neighbours. Let them only clearly understand that, as yet, they 
are a long way from perfection, but that faith and energy remove 
mountains, and we shall hope to hear them some months hence 
with still more satisfaction, much as we were pleased on the 
present occasion. The remaining portions of the programme 
were sung by Miss Whitham and Mrs. Brooke, and Messrs. 
Perring and Delavanti.” 

A Manchester paper, speaking of the new organ erected at 
Cheetham-hill, thus comments on its construction, and its in- 
auguration:—“ On Saturday evening last, an organ, erected b 
Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine, in the Congregational Chapel, 
Cheetham-hill, was opened by H. Spencer Harrison, Esq. The 
chapel is a neat and ecclesiastical looking building, fitted up with 
open seats, and a gallery at one end, in which the organ and the 
choir are placed. The instrument, the merits of which were 
displayed by Mr. Harrison, appears to be good for its size, and 
deserves the notice of the connoisseur on account of the fine 
effect of some of the stops, and the way in which they blend. 
The equal temperament has been adopted in the tuning, and we 
are glad to find Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine in the van of this 
movement in the right direction, which has, we think, now 
obtained firm footing among us. It is astonishing that prejudice 
should have been able so long to withstand what all our best 
theorists have advocated, and to maintain a system of tuning 
which the united voice of the continental musicians pronounces 
to be barbarous. The programme stated that Mr. Harrison 
would ‘be assisted by a full and efficient cathedral choir. The 
former of these adjectives may perhaps be correctly applied to 
the score or so of men and boys who, we were told, But can 
searcely believe, constitute the choir of Holy Trinity Church, 
Hulme; but the latter was never more improperly used than 
when given to a body of singers of whose utter incapacity most 
excruciating proofs were afforded in every piece they attempted. 
We should not express ourselves so strongly, had vulgarity of 
style been the only fault exhibited; but, though they enjoyed 
every advantage as to position and freedom from disturbing 
causes, to this was added, even in a simple anthem by Dr. Clarke 
and a common chant, the most flagrant and constant singing out 
of tune we recollect to have heard. In two pieces of higher 
character, the ‘Kyrie,’ from Mozart’s tenth Mass, and Spohr’s 
‘Blessed are the dead,’ the absence of all notion as to what 
singing ought to be, rendered the performances positively painful. 
We understand that chanting is becoming popular in many dis- 
senting chapels; but we fear that the specimen presented on 
this occasion in the singing of the ‘Venite’ would do anything 
but prepossess in its favour persons unaccustomed to it.” 

Mancuester.—The operatic company seem to be gaining 
ground in public favour, and the performances are better at- 
tended than heretofore. LBellini’s La Sonnambula has been 
played several times, and the press are loud in their praise of 
Mdile, Biiry. The part of Elvino has been played by Signor 
Benedetti, that of Lisa by Mdlle, Sedlatzek, and that of Rodol- 
pho by Signor Fortini. On cu negp J last, Der Lreischiita was 
produced, Madame Caradori taking the part of Agatha, Madame 
Rudersdorff that of Annchen, Carl Formes that of Caspar, and 
Herr Reichardt that of Max. Madame Caradori does not seem 
to have pleased so much in her German as she had done in her 
Italian conceptions, while much praise is given to Mdme. 
Rudersdorff. There is but one sentiment about Herr Reichardt’s 
impersonation of Max, which is described as most finished, both 
as regards singing and acting. Herr Formes gained the enthu- 
siastic applause of all present. The opera was put upon the 
stage in very superior style, the overture was admirably played 
by the band, and was encored, and Mr. Charles Hallé conducted 

BatrLe, Sussex.—Mr. Albert Dawes, late organist of St. 
Mary’s Church, has been appointed organist to the second Pres- 
byterian Church in Belfast, Ireland. The above church containsa 
very fine old organ, which Mr. Dawes intends to have renovated. 
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Hutu.—Her Maszsty’s Visit, Friday and Saturday, October 
13th and 14th.—(From a Correspondent).—I refer your readers 
to the daily papers for the very copious account of the splendid 
reception given to Her Majesty in her progress through the 
town, both by land, and afterwards in the Fairy yacht through 
the docks, and from thence on the-Humber. Suffice it to say, 
that the Queen was most gracious, and the people intensely 
loyal. Her Majesty was received in the station by the fine band 
of the 7th Hussars, playing the National Anthem; and, when 
she reached the upper end, adjoining the hotel entrance, the 
strains again broke upon the ear from a hundred voices selected 
and conducted by Mr. Skelton, comprising 30 trebles (20 — 
ladies, 10 young gentlemen), 18 contralti and alti, 25 tenor, an 
25 bass. The gentlemen were members of the Vocal Society. 
On Saturday morning, soon after six o’clock, the children of the 
various Sunday schools, decorated with a beautiful medal struck 
for the occasion, began to assemble in the spacious yard of the 
station, opposite the Queen’s apartments. The numbers were 
about 13,000, together with about 1000 teachers and others. 
An immense platform was erected for them. Mr. Skelton, their 
trainer and conductor, having an elevated position, so that he 
could be seen by all, gave the signal to the trumpeter to sound 
the key note of the National Anthem, which was taken up at 
once by the 14,000 with great precision of time and accuracy of 
tone. Her Majesty, with the greatest kindness, waited for the 
conclusion, and was evidently affected, and was, as numbers of 
the spectators, seen to shed tears. A balcony over the grand 
entrance was fitted up, in which were Her Majesty, the Prince, 
five of the Royal children, and the Court. 

Lexeps.—Concerts FoR THE Prorte.—The committee of ma- 
nagement have arranged to continue these entertainments on 
the second Monday in each month during the forthcoming winter 
season. The second concert is fixed for Monday evening the 
13th November, for which occasion the services of Mrs. Sunder- 
land have been secured, aided by Mrs. Winn, Mr, Perring, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Delavanti, and Mr. Dyson, and a chorus of fifty 
voices, under the direction of Mr. Jackson. The first concert 
will take place on Saturday, at the Stock Exchange, and the suc- 
ceeding ones at the Music Hall. 

Brieuton.—The Orchestral Union Concerts have been well 
attended, the audience increasing with each succeeding concert. 
The orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. H. Blagrove, and 
conducted by Mr. A. Mellon, is first-rate, both as a whole and in 
its details, In their solos, Messrs, H. Blagrove, Pratten, May- 
cock, and Harper acquitted themselves admirably, and have been 
on. sundry occasions encored, The ease, taste, and feeling dis- 

layed in the solos may be taken as specimens of what each man 
in the band is capable. The only vocalist engaged was Madame 
Newton Frodsham, who fairly competes with the band for public 
favour. She sings to her own accompaniment, a number of 
songs and ballads, Italian, French, English, and German, and has 
been repeatedly and deservedly encored. On Friday the ope- 
ratic fantasia from William Tell, Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, 
the Triple Alliance, by Mr. Mellon, and the overture to Zanetta, 
were performed, and the concert was brought to a close amidst 
enthusiastic acclamations. 

CanTERBURY.—The New Concert Room was opened for the 
first time on Wednesday evening last, by the Catch Club, which 
then commenced its season. The attendance was large, not less 
than 300 persons being present, all of whom appeared to have 
been gratified with the performances and the effect produced in 
the room. The room has been erected chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of Mr.T. N. Wightwick, the president ; and the whole 
undertaking has been carried out in a creditable manner. 

Mareate.—On Thursday evening last, a performance of Sacred 
Music took place at the Royal Hotel Assembly Rooms. The 
Lae pwn consisted of two parts, the first of which opened 
with the overture to Judas Maccabeus, well played by the 
orchestra. Mr. Gough, Mr. G. Genge, Miss Pearce, and Mr. 
Abram, sang in the solo parts taken from various sources ; and 
the Choral Society, about fifty in number, sustained their repu- 
tation in the choruses allotted to them. The orchestra was 
‘under the direction of Mr. Gardner, with Mr. Callcott as con- 
ductor, The room was crowded in every parts 





FOREIGN. 


Parts.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli 
quitted Paris suddenly last week. A thousand different motives are 
assigned for her unexpected departure. I have no doubt that she had 
some cogent and good reason, which time will explain, for acting 
as she has done.—The Huguenots has been given at the Grand-Opéra, 
with Mdlle. Poinsot as Valentine, and Lucia di Lammermoor for the 
début of a Mdlle. Bianca. M. Roger played Edgardo, and M. Massol, 
Ashton, M. Roger sang also in La Favorite, for the last time here. It 
is said that he intends proceeding to Italy. The management has just 
added M. Néri-Bafraldi to its list of teaors. 

At the Opéra-Comique, the revival of Z’ Etoile du Nord is announced 
for Tuesday, when M. Battaille will re-appear as Peter, supported by 
Madlle. Caroline Duprez as Catherine. 

Il Barbiere di Seviglia has been enthusiastically received at the 
Théatre-Italien. M. and Mad. Gassier have produced a very favourable 
impression in the two principal parts. 

At the Théatre-Lyrique, Le Billet de Marguerite has proved highly 
attractive, supported by the débutante, Mad. Deligne-Lauters—The 
new work by M. Adolphe Adam is in rehearsal.—M. Gautier’s opera, at 
first entitled ZL’ Hospodor, is now definitively christened Olivette—at 
least, so says public report. 

Malle. Rachel is said to have given up all idea of retiring from the 
Théatre-Frangais, but to have requested a holiday of six months, for the 
purpose of proceeding to America, Should her request be gratified, she 
will not, however, set out on her trip until next June. 

A two-act vaudeville: Un Conte de Fées, by MM. Germain Delavigne 
and Jules de Wailly, is the last novelty at the Gymnase. Its success 
was rather doubtful the first night. 

At the Vaudeville, Un vieua Bodin, previously announced as Clémen- 
tine, has been produced. 

At the Palais-Royal, Christian and an extravaganza by M. Paul de 
Kock, are in rehearsal. 

Madlle. George was warmly received by the public of the Porte-St.- 
Martin on her re-appearance, after so long an absence from the stage, 
as Mad. de Brinvilliers, in MM. Mélesville and Bayard’s well-known 
drama, La Chambre Ardente. She was recalled at the conclusion of 
the piece. 

The distribution of prizes at the Académie des Beaux-Arts, took 
place last week, M. Forster filling the duties of president on the occa- 
sion. The proceedings opened with the performance of an overture by 
M. Charlot, formerly a pupil and Jauréat of the Academy. M. Halévy, 
who has lately succeeded M. Raoul Rochette as perpetual secretary, 
then read a report on the various works sent by the pupils maintained 
by the Academy at Rome. These gentlemen are all severely censured, 
with the exception of the musicians, especially M. Cohen, whose mass 
is highly praised. M. Ambroise Thomas afterwards distributed the 
prizes. In the musical department, the first prize was gained by 
M. Barthe, pupil of M. Leborne, for a cantata, and the second, by 
M. Delannoy, pupil of M. Halévy. M. Halévy read a memoir of 
M. Fontaine, and the business of the day was concluded with the per- 
formance of M. Barthe’s cantata, interpreted by Malle. Lefebre, 
MM. Bonnehée and Boulo, 

There is some talk of a series of German performances at the 
Théatre-Italien next summer, under the direction of Count Ingelstadt, 
with Herr Emil Devrient in some of the chefs-d’euvre of Shakspere, 
Goethe, and Schiller, as principal tragedian. The report requires con- 
firmation, however, for it is said the Italian operatic company will play 
all the season, on account of the Grand Exbibition. 

Signor Gardoni is here. It is currently believed that he will be en- 
gaged at the ThéAtre-Italien, where M. Boucardé is expected to make 

is first appearance on the 1st December, although it is not yet decided 
what opera he will select for the purpose. 

The following are the receipts of the various places of public amuse- 
ment during the month of September :— 

Imperial subsidized theatres - - - 229,475 fr. 49 cen. 
Theatres ot the second class - - - 
Concerts, balls, cafés-concerts, etc. - 
Miscellaneous exhibitions - - = = 10,916 
Total - = - + = = 719,585fr. 36cen. 

The total receipts for the month of August were 534,164 francs 94 
centimes. The surplus in favour of September, therefore, amounts to 
185,418 francs 42 centimes. 

CoLogNE.—Herr Carl Formes has appeared, with great success, in 
three characters: Marcel, in Les Huguenots; Bertram, in 
Diable ; and Sarastro, in Die Zauberfléte. 

DaBRMSTADT,—Die Schweigerfamilie is in rehearsal. 
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Napirs.—Last week we gave a detailed list of the artists engaged at 
the San Carlo, which opened its doors to the public on the 4th inst , on 
which occasion two acts of Verdi’s opera I Lombardi were played, with 
Mad. de Roissi as Giselda, Signor Naudin as Oronte, Signor Oliva- 
Pavani as Arvino, and Signor Vendemmia as Pagano. There was but 
little enthusiasm displayed either as regards the music or singers, the 
music being worn out at Naples, and the great stars of the company 
not having yet arrived. The new tenor is, however, considered a 
decided acquisition, and Signor Payani, although not a tenore di car- 
tello,as the Italians style it, seems to have eclipsed Signor Naudin, 
who is a tenore assoluto. The principal feature of the evening was the 
ballet, of which we are promised the details in our next. The pro- 
spectus of the present season, which we have now before us, is most 
promising, and, as some of the administrative details may be new to 
such of our readers as have not paid a visit to this wonderful corner 
of the globe, for which nature has done so much and man s0 little, we 
shall proceed to lay before them a state of things, which, in this respect 
at least, is no disparagement to the Neapolitans as regards musical 
matters. The present season is for seventy-two subscription nights, of 
which twelve will be without any ballet—what we call in London off- 
nights. During this period, from the 4th of October, to the 31st of 
March, 1855, the director of the theatre engages to give two new 
operas by Verdi, written expressly for the theatre, and one by 
Niccola de Giosa: reserving to himself the right of giving 
another new opera, in the event of such an accomplishment 
being necessary, by a Neapolitan composer of his own choice. He 
further purposes drawing upon the resources of the old répertoire, and 
evinces a marked preference for Rossini in particular. We heartily 
shake hands with him on that issue. He further undertakes to bring 
out two new ballets of not less than five acts each, and one of not less 
than four acts. Weare glad to find that the reign of ballets is not 
quite extinct, and that King Bomba is alive to the peculiar aptness of 
his subjects for pantomimic exercises, their tongues being tied up by 
regal ordinances and the fear of the galleys. Three grand dress balls 
are also announced for the three last Sundays of the Carnival and the 
first Thursday of Lent. The prices of admission contrast forcibly with 
ours in London, as will be seen by the following figures :—Boxes, by 
the season; pit tier, or front tier, £63; grand, or second tier, £66 ; 
third tier, £52; fourth, £36; fifth, £28; sixth, £15. The prices of 
boxes by the evening are—24s., 31s., 21s., 16s., 12s. 6d., and 7s.; six 
tickets are given with each box. On the non-ballet nights the prices 
are—19s., 26s., 17s., 12s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 6s. A personal season- 
admission to the pit—and be it remembered there are no stalls—costs 
£5 10s.; for a transferable season ticket, £7. The admission by the 
night to the pit is about 2s., to the galleries, 1s. 6d., and 9d. The pit 
seats are ail numbered, and belong to the purchaser for the whole 
evening. The subscription to be paid in three instalments. We have 
reckoned the value of the Neapolitan ducat at three shillings and six 
pence in English money. 

Berun.—(From our own Correspondent).—After a long absence 
Madame Késter has re-appeared at the Royal Opera-house as the 
Countess, in Le Nozze di Figaro, and Donna Anna in Don Juan. 
She was warmly received and deservedly applauded. Mdille. Johanna 
Wagner played Fides in Le Prophéte lust week, to a densely crowded 
house. 

Liebig’s orchestra lately gave the first of a series of classical concerts. 
The programme included Haydn’s symphony in D major, and 
seethoven’s in C major, as well as the latter composer’s overtures, 
* Zur Weihe des Hauses,” and Der Frieschiitz. 

The violinist, Herr Buzzini, proves attractive at Kroll’s theatre, 
where a new tenor, Herr Castelli, has produced a favourable impression 
as Elvino, in La Sonnambula. 

Virnna.— (From our own Correspondent.)—Shakspere’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream, with Mendelssohn’s music, has been produced with 
great magnificence and decided success at the Hofburg-Theater. Their 
majesties the emperor and empress were present at the first represen- 
tation, Herr Titl is worthy of especial mention for the manner in 
which he conducted the orchestra, At the Imperial Opera-house there 
has been nothing new with the exception of two ballets, Alphea and 
Die lustigen Muyketiere, composed and produced by Herr P. Taglioni. 
Neither was particularly excellent or successful. 

_Poszn.—The Capellmeister, Herren Wendel, and Radeck, purpose 
giving a series of concerts, for the performance of classical music, this 
winter ; if the subscription list, now open, is satisfactorily filled up. 

Errurt.—The Erfurter Musikverein lately gave a numerously at- 
tended concert for the benefit of the sufferers by the inundations in 
Silesia. A grand performance of Mendelssohn’s great work, S¢, Paul, 
is announced to take place upon the king’s birthday, ‘ 





BrESLAV.—Preparations are being made, at the Stadttheater, for the 

speedy production of Herr Wagner’s Lohengrin.—Herr Henselt lately 

ave a private matinée, at which, among other things, he performed 
Weber's Concertstiick. 

DussELDoRF.—The theatre was opened on the 27th ult. with Les 
Huguenots. 

Arx-LA-CHaPetre.—Herr R. Wagner’s Tannhduser has been pro- 
duced, and was successful. 

Lerps10.—Lortzing’s Wildschiitz has been revived.— Zampa is in 
rehearsal, and will shortly be produced, for the first time these fourteen 
years. Herr Damke will sustain the part of Zampa. 

DrespEN.—There is a report that Madille. Jenny Ney is to be mar- 
ried to Herr Walter, of the Theatre Royal. 

Hanover.—Madile. Geisthardt, from Breslau, and Mad. Stradiot- 
Mende, have appeared here, several times, as “stars,” very suc- 
cessfully, 

WeiMar.—A one-act opera, Die Sibirischen Jéger, by Herr A. Rubin- 
stein, is to be produced in November. Herr Rubinstein is the author 
of three operas already produced at St. Petersburgh. 

HampvurG.—Miss Arabella Goddard, in conjunction with M. Dalle- 
Aste, lately gave a concert, which was most numerously attended. The 
fair artist was enthusiastically applauded. 

Praecur.—M. Alex. Dreyschock has returned to this town, after 
having given concerts in Teplitz. 

Gratz.—La Sonnambula has been revived with great care and mag- 
nificence. 

DarmstTaptT.—In obedience to the expressed wish both of the court 
and general public, Mad. Pauline Marx has signed an engagement for a 
limited number of agrsornes o during the ensuing winter.—Mad. 
Emilie Krall, from the Imperial Opera House, produced a favourable 
impression as Amina, in La Sonnambula. Herr d’Alle-Aste, also, has 
been successful as Bertram, in Robert le Diabdle. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 





Paris, Oct. 19th. 

I arriveD here just in time to assist at the first performance 
of M. Gounod’s new opera, La Nonne Sanglante, which took place 
yesterday night at the Grand-Opéra, before a crowded audience 
of privileged individuals. What I mean by “ privileged” shall 
be explained in my next, since at present I have only time to 
send youa line, The opera was applauded “a Poutrance;” and 
doubtless the composer of the music had his rest disturbed at 
night by dreams of future triumphs, and the trumpet of eulogy 
sounded in his mind’s ear, from hour to hour, till morning 
dawned, But—to tell you plain truth—the Vonne Sanglante is 
a great falling off from Sappho, the first operatic attempt of 
M. Gounod. If that was heavy, this was insupportable. The 
piece is the worst to which M. Scribe has ever permitted his 
market-name to be allied ; and the music has nothing in it what- 
ever but a sort of pretentious dulness. The scenery and deco- 
rations were good, but the singing was for the most part 
indifferent. M. Gueymard is screaming his voice away, and will 
soon have none left. Mdlles. Poinsot, Wertheimber, and Dussy, 
are all “soso;”? and MM. Depassio and Merly are of the 
Borrani school, once formidable at Drury. This must suffice 
till next week. 

The sudden flight of Mdlle. Cruvelli from Paris, to which city 
she is not likely to return, it is said, in her artistic condition, or 
in her unwedded state, has fairly upset the Opéra, which was 
never in so deplorable a condition. The ministerial management 
has turned out, as I expected it would, a dead failure, M. Fould 
had better stick to the Imperial balance-sheet, and leave the 
opera-finance to more experienced and initiated hands. 

M. Meyerbeer has returned to Paris, The Etoile du Nord 
has been revived with brilliant results. Of this and other sub- 


jects you shall be informed at length next week. 





Miss Frrzparrick has seceded from the Olympic company’ 





The cause has not transpired, 
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LETTERS OF EMINENT MEN. 
No. IV. 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM GLUCK TO KLOPSTOCK. 
(Trunslated from the Revue et Gazette Musicale.) _ 

Tur Chevalier Gluck first met the author of the Messiade at 
the Court of the Margraf of Baden. Attracted to one another 
by the sympathy of talent, as well as mutual esteem and admi- 
ration, the two great men soon formed an acquaintanceship. 
The relations existing between them never ceased to be friendly, 
although they were never very intimate or even familiar, as will 
be seen in the following letter, which is remarkable for its strain 
of ceremonious politeness. ' 

Klopstock’s most extensive work, after his admirable epic 
poem, is the Hermannschlacht (the Battle of Hermann), a kind 
of national drama, called by the author Bardgedicht (the Song 
of the Bards), and the idea of which he conceived at the foot of 
the Alps, during a journey in Switzerland. The work possesses 
neither action, movement, nor dramatic interest; it is, property 
speaking, nothing more than a single scene, interspersed wit 
songs; from time to time we come across marvellous bursts of 
patriotism, and sentiments overflowing with a haughty, manful 
energy, perfectly in keeping with the grand and majestic inspi- 
rations of the author of Jphegenia and Armida. There are two 
French translations of the Hermannschlacht. The older is that 
by Beaurain, which appeared at Neufchitel, in 1773, under the 
title of Les Chérusques. The other was published in Paris, by 
Cramer, in 1799. In the preface, General Bonaparte is called 
the German Arminius, 

Gluck had composed the music for the melo-drama of his 
illustrious friend ; it was all completed in his head, and we 
know, for a positive fact, that_he used to play it on the piano in 
the society of his friends. How deeply is it to be regretted, 
that the celebrated composer did not confide to paper the strains 
inspired by the muse of one of the greatest German poets! 

In the following letter, we find Adcestis once again mentioned. 
The author recurs to it incessantly. This proves the immense 
sensation produced in the musical world by the appearance of 
the opera, and the importance Gluck himself attached to it. We 
may add that, at the time the letter was written to the author 
of the Hermannschlacht, Gluck was “court composer” in the 
service of the Empress Maria Theresa, with an annual salary of 
2,000 florins: that he had married a widow in easy cireum- 
stances ; that he obtained a good sum for his works ; and that, 
contrary to a pretty general error, he left a considerable 
fortune behind him at his death. 

“ Vienna, 10th May, 1780. 

“I write to inform you, honoured friend, that M. Schroter has 
obtained a complete success both at Court and in Town, and merits 
his success, for he is a very good and natural artist. I have no doubt 
that he, on his part, is very well pleased with Vienna. 

“You are constantly reproaching me for not sending the directions 
ae require as to the manner of singing the part of Alcestis. I should 

ave sent them long since, had I found it practicable to do so. 

“As for the mere singing, that will be a very easy task for a person 
endowed with any feeling; the actress has only to follow the impulse 
of her heart; but with regard to the instrumental accompaniment, that 
requires so many explanations, that, without my being present, there is 
nothing to be done. The slightest difference in taking the time, either 
too slow or too fast, would spoil a whole piece. 

“For these reasons, honoured friend, I am of opinion that you would 
sooner succeed in causing the Germans to accept your new method of 
orthography, than I should, in getting an opera, on my plan, accepted, 
especially in your country, where people esteem science only, and where 
fancy is unappreciated, and under a curse, seeing that most of your 
artists are merely so many masons and not architects. 

“ Although you have written nothing on the death of my little darling, 
my wishes are satisfied. Your ode, entitled The Death of Clarissa, 
applies so well to my young niece, that, with all your great talent, you 
could not have done better. It is now my favourite ode, and very few 
can hear it without crying. 

* You do not know why I am behindhand with the Hermann- 
schlacht. It is because I intend to conclude my musical career with 
that work. But although my last, I trust it will not be my weakest, 
-production. What gives me this hope is, that I thought of the prin- 
cipal ideas at a period when age had not yet damped my ardour. 

* Yours, etc, THe CHEVALIER DE GLUCK,” 





The composer’s niece, Marianne de Gluck, was a young lady 
in whom a fine voice was united to an excellent method, and 
whose future prospects were most brilliant. Marianne was 
carried off in her seventeenth year. In the correspondence be- 
tween Goethe and Mad. de Stein, the young artist 1s mentioned, 
and the poet proposes writing an elegy in honour of her. 








CIMAROSA AND HIS VALET. 


Mori®re used to consult his housekeeper. He was in the 
habit of reading his works to her ; whatever made her laugh 
was preserved—whatever produced no effect on her was cut out. 
Admirably assisted by a kind of instinct, old Mad. Laforet had 
gradually become a connoisseur. 

Dominic Cimarosa, one of the great musical celebrities of 
which Italy is justly proud, also frequently had recourse to the 
judgment of his valet; and this kind of musical consultation 
often took place under rather peculiar and original circum- 
stances. 

Cimarosa was subject to fits of sleeplessness. The instant he 
awoke at night, he used to ring up his servant, send for lights, 
and sit down to his piano. 

Although madly fond of music, like his master, and almost all 
Italians, Frederigo used to be more inclined to sleep than to 
listen, and would make himselfas comfortable as possible in an 
arm-chair, so us to continue his sleep until his master chose to 
dismiss him. 

Cimarosa used to prelude while his valet was making his little 
arrangements. Directly, however, that he saw the latter about 
to doze off, he would give the reins to his imagination, and 
extemporise on the instrument, with his eye steadfastly fixed 
upon the arm-chair. 

If the sleeper was only troubled by the noise of the piano, he 
would gape, stretch out his arms, and endeavour to find a more 
comfortable position, while Cimarosa would murmur, with a 
slight dash of bad humour, in his mother tongue : 

“ Comprendo, capisco, povero Frederigo, cio é morte, decolorato, 
senza vigore; ma un poco di patienza!” 

After this short monologue, he would run his fingers over the 
keys with increased agility. 

f, on the contrary, Frederigo opened wide his eyes, at first 
fixed, but quickly animated by an indescribable expression, a 
mixture of drowsiness and pleasure; if his head, rather heavy, 
instead of sinking beneath its own weight, was held up, however 
shaky—if his hands, instead of hanging down, were vigorously 
brought together, and moved in measure, Cimarosa would ex- 
claim, touching him with his foot :— 

“Un calamajo, Frederigo! un calamajo !—non é questo troppo 
cattivo |” * 

He would then confide to paper the musical phrase that 
Frederigo had so eloquently applauded, although unconsciously 
and almost against his will. 

After this, they used both to retire to bed, to the great satis- 
faction of the musical valet, but only to repeat the same process 
the following night. 





* “ An inkstand, an inkstand, Frederick! this is not at ail bad!” 





Fees To Vocauists.—At the late Musical Festival at Norwich 
the principal artists were paid the following sums for four days 
singing :—Madame Clara Novello, £300; Madame Bosio, £300; 
Signor Lablache, £150; Signor Gardoni, £150; Signor Bel- 
letti, £150; £1050 to five artists, not one of whom enjoys a 
first-rate reputation. Mr. Sims Reeves asked only £100 for 
his services, in consequence of its charitable object. At the 
recent opening of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, the _fol- 
lowing sums were paid to the principal artists :—Madame Clara 
Novello, £300; Madame Viardot Garcia, £300; Herr Formes, 
230 guineas; Sims Reeves, 150 guineas; Signor Gardoni, 150 
guineas; Madame Castellan, 140 guineas; Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, 
125 guineas; Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, 80 guineas; Signor Belletti, 
125 guineas; Mr. Blagrove, £30; Mr. Sainton, £30; and Sir H. 
Bishop, 150 guineas. 
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NOTICE. 


It is requested that all letters and sry forthe Editor be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 





To Orcanists.—The papers on the Panopticon Organ are pub- 
lished in Nos, 28 and 32 of the present series. The article on the 
Leeds Organ will be found in No. 30; and the Review of the 
Organ at St. George's Hall in Nos. 34, 35, and 37. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


W. S. (Manchester).— We shall make the inquiries desired by our cor- 
respondent respecting Faust and Iphigenia, and give directions 
accordingly. We believe the Standard Lyric Drama is discon- 
tinued for awhile. Twelve numbers have been published. 


DIED. 


On Monday, the 16th instant, at 11, Cranmer-road, Kennington, 
Surrey, John Watts, Esq., aged 74, for thirty years member and officer 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. 
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On Monday night week Les Huguenots was announced for 
performance at the Grand-Opéra at Paris, with Mademoiselle 
Sophie Cruvelli as Valentine. At half-past seven the direc- 
tion was advised that Mdlle. Cruvelli had not arrived, and 
had sent no message assigning a cause for her absence. The 
representation, in consequence, had to be changed, to the in- 
finite disappointment of the audience. On the following day 
Les Huguenots was still announced, with Mdlle. Cruvelli as 
Valentine, as it was also on Wednesday, when, the celebrated 
cantatrice not making her appearance, the opera was given 
with Malle. Poinsot as the heroine of Meyerbeer’s chef- 
deuvre. Meanwhile rumours flew about in all directions, 
and in all sorts of guises. It was given out that Mdlle. 
Cruvelli had gone to Germany to attend upon a dying 
mother ; that she had accepted a highly lucrative engage- 
ment in America, and had gone to England to embark at 
Liverpool for the United States ; that she had been wheedled 
away to Versailles by conspiracy, to win an English noble- 
man a large bet, and other speculations equally probable and 
wise. 

A more plausible motive for Mademoiselle Cruvelli’s 
flight, was held out in the statement, that she was indignant 
at her name being put in the bills in small letters, and that, 
resenting it as a slight from the administration, she left Paris 
in high dudgeon, not even condescending to explain her 
reasons for going, nor to say whither she had gone. This 
account obtained the chiefest credence, and even the name of 
the counsel, to whom Mademoiselle Cruvelli had entrusted 
the management of her case, was specially mentioned. In 
the meanwhile, the direction of the Opéra was not idle. After 
repeated inquiries at her house, and a general search through- 
out Paris, it was resolved that legal measures should be 
taken. The following paragraph, which appeared in all the 
Paris journals, will explain :— 

“In consequence of the flight of Mdlle. Cruvelli, the Minister 
of State caused, on Saturday, a demand to be presented to the 
President of the Tribunal for an authorization to take measures 
for the reparation of the injury done to the Opéra. The Pre- 
sident, after inquiring into the facts, directed that a seizure 
should be made of the lady’s furniture at her residence, Rue 





Tronchet, 15, and of any money Delonaing to her which might 
be in the hands of M. de Rothschild. He also decided that the 
amount for which securities should be taken should be 100,000f. 
The seizures authorized were at once effected. At Malle. 
Cruvelli’s residence,'it was stated that no one knew what had 
become of her. The salary of Mdlle. Cruvelli at the Opéra was 
100,000f. for eight months, and she was only required to sing 
eight times a month.” 

Perhaps it was thought that, by thus threatening, the 
flown bird might be called back from her wanderings, and, 
no doubt, had she returned, the administration would have 
received her with open arms, being but too glad to receive the 
sweetest songstress in their aviary with no further loss than 
a falling off in their receipts fortwo representations—provided 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli came back before the week was out. 
The direction waited in vain. No Mademoiselle Cruvelli 
made her appearance ; no tidings were sent as to her where- 
abouts ; no apology was transmitted ; all hope of reconcilia- 
tion was knocked on the head. Legal measures were put in 
force. Mademoiselle Cruvelli’s house was seized on, and the 
administration of the Grand-Opéra was put into possession 
of her effects by the administration of the law. Meanwhile 
the Grand-Opéra was deserted at night, although during the 
day the various accesses to the theatre were blockaded with 
eager inquirers as to news of Mademoiselle Cruvelli and the 
chances of her appearing again. 

Just as excitement was beginning to die of its own violence, 
the following statement, or something to the same effect, 
appeared in a morning journal, and turned curiosity and 
speculation into an entirely new channel :— 

“Way Mout. Cruvetti Ran Away.—Some glimmerings of 
light begins to be thrown upon the causes of the sudden disap- 
pearance of Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli. It is not true, as has been 
asserted, that she has taken flight because her name did not 
appear on the bills en vedette; neither is it true that she has 
sacrificed her lucrative engagement in Paris for a still more 
lucrative engagement in America. She has bolted for other and 
far more feminine reasons—for nothing less than an affair of the 
heart. It appears that at the same time with Mdlle. Cruvelli, 
and, to all appearance, at the same moment, has also disappeared 
the young Baron Vigier, a well-known Parisian, and, it is said 
the happy couple are now safely ensconced in that terrestrial 
Paradise—Brussels, The wonder is why they should have 
thought it worth while to run away from Paris, that being the 
place where over-ardent lovers generally run to. The reason 
alleged is this:—The lady, who is as deeply enamoured as the 
es insisted that marriage should crown their mutual 

appiness; and, as the lover is a mere youth—considerably 
younger, indeed, than the lady—it appears‘that they have gone 
to Brussels for the purpose of making their union indissoluble. 
The young man has an immense fortune.” 

And so we have got at the truth, at length, with much 
sifting, and that which, naturally, should have soonest pre- 
sented itself to surmise, was last to be suspected. Mdlle. 
Sophie Cruvelli, by this time, is no longer Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli; but a high dame, rejoicing in a title and a princely 
fortune. The art has received a real loss, and one which 
cannot be easily supplied. However, we must not be selfish, 
and desire her return to the stage for our gratification, when 
her departure therefrom constitutes her happiness and her 
reward, We can, however, fairly lament that she should 
have quitted the scene of her triumphs before she had 
left behind her a worthy successor. 





Vivier.—This celebrated virtuoso and man of Geist (homme 
desprit) is at Berlin. He has been playing at court with unex- 
ampled success; and his old friend and patron, King Clicquot, 
finds his horn as magical, and his bubbles as bright as ever. 
Wherever Vivier appears, he is received with enthusiasm. 
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DRAMATIC. 


Princess’s—Mr. Charles Kean made his first appearance 
since the re-opening of the theatre, on Wednesday night, in 
The Courier of Lyons, and was received by a crowded audience 
with great enthusiasm. A Heart of Gold is continuing its golden 
career. 

Sr. James’s.—The play of The King’s Rival has been greatly 
improved by certain curtailments, modifications, and alterations, 
since the first performance. As nothing could possibly improve 
the farce, My Friend the Major, nothing has been done to it. 
Necessity alone could countenance the fair manageress in sub- 
mitting to the audience nightly such vapid and low stuff. ‘ 

Mr. , et has been added to the Company, and made his 
first appearance on Monday, in his own piece, Vanity Cured; or, 
the School for Old Gentlemen. This gentleman will be an acquisi- 
tion to the theatre. 

A new burletta, called The Spanish Dancers, was produced 
this week. It is intended to burlesque the dancing of the 
Spanish company, now exhibiting at the Haymarket with 
such signal success. The plot is very slight, A manager has 
engaged a troupe of Spanish dancers, but is disappointed of 
their services. He has announced their performance on a certain 
day, and to preserve strict faith with the public he makes his 
own ballet company assume the dress, air, gait, name and 
manner of the Spanish danseuses. A rehearsal takes place, and 
the fun at the rehearsal constitutes the gist of the piece. The 
best thing in the new burletta was the dancing of Miss Lydia 
Thompson, who imitates the most rapid and difficult pas of the 

Senora Perea Nena in a most striking manner. Our fair 
Englishwoman rivals the glowing Andalusian still more in good 
ho and fine proportions than she does in feats of strength and 
agility. Miss Lydia Thompson achieved a great success, and 
was applauded to the echo. Though infinitely ridiculous, the 
piece is sufficiently amusing, and will, no doubt, be endured for 

a short time, for the sake of Miss Lydia Thompson, who deserves 

something better than a burlesque to exhibit such real talent 

as she possesses. 
AvELPHI.—A new drama, purporting to be a veritable Adelphi 
iece—but only Lp! corp. ie brought out on Thursday even- 
ing with a success that argues no very splendid futurity. Indeed 
we should be but indifferent prophets—which we are not—did 
we not see that the bantling is very weak limbed, and cannot go 
without props and crutches. The props and crutches of novelty, 
favouritism, indulgence, and ignorance stayed it on Thursday 
night ; but no support can stay it long. It must fall or die 
standing. The — is called The Summer Storm, and the 

author's name is Tom Parry, Esq. Now Tom Parry, Esq., is a 

‘ood name, and a known. Tom Parry, Esq., wrote Harvest 

‘ome and Hop Pickers. Both were successful, especially Harvest 
Home, which had in it a smack of oat-cake and a rasher of bacon 
done brown. Tom Parry, Esq., is a lover of rural scenes, and 
his plots in general are made after the fashion of rustic 
seats, which have an agreeableness in their very roughness, 
an evenness in their crookedness. But the fashion after 
which his new drama is composed comes not within our 
comprehension. The story escapes us entirely. For us, 
meaning it has none. Without construction, without back-bone, 
without development, without connection or transition, with no 
loop to hang conjecture on, The Summer Storm is as pretty a 

piece of “riddle me, riddle me right,” as was ever contaated by 

punwright or worker of charades. We cannot pretend to cut 
the knot of its intricacies. It is beyond our solution. Our 
alchemy cannot solve it. To give some idea of a notion of what 
it is about, let us say, that there exists in a lonely well-defended 
house, one Ronald Westbourne (Mr, Leigh Murray), with 
sundry aliases, a furtive forger of one-pound notes, who has one 
only daughter Rachel, (Miss Woolgar), who seems to live 
upon tears and lamentations. The chief business of father and 
daughter, in reality, consists in whining for each other ; for, so 
passionately are they attached, that, when separated, each is in 
eternal fear that the other will be run over, or meet with some 


terrible accident. Westbourne, though forging, bewails the 


determines, when he has by forging realized a competency for 
himself and Rachel, for whom he weeps bitterly, to retire from 
forging, and “live respectable.” Rachel knows not of her 
father’s forging, but suspects something dreadful from his 
manner, and weeps bitterly for him. She has a friend, 
Clara (Mrs. Leigh Murray)—but here we are fairly at a 
stand-still, and absolutely can make nothing bodily or mentally 
of the said Clara. She is the bosom friend of Rachel, who is 
always weeping in her arms for her father. Clara has a sweet- 
heart, one Walter Atherstone (Mr. Parselle), whom she has met 
somewhere, and to whom she has plighted her troth. They have 
been long sundered, and the fears of their never meeting again, 
makes Clara seek for consolation, and pour her tears of sorrow 
in the bosom of Rachel, who can always return the compli- 
ment, and pay back tear for tear. Once—Act I., scene the 
first—while thus mutually deploring their fates, and “ letting off 
the main”—as Dickens says on the subject of woman’s crying— 
two horsemen gallop incautiously towards a precipitous life, 
that yawns for their engulphing, and Clara saves their lives with 
her straw hat; but not without hurt. She is pawed down by a 
ruthless steed, and carried away fainting by the villagers. One 
of the horsemen, of course, is Atherstone, and his friend Fitz- 
wilmont (Mr. Charles Selby)—of course the villain of the piece 
—will not hear of his friend pursuing a girl without et cetera, 
when Mabel Vascourt (Miss Wyndham), with every et cetera, is 
in the way. The house to which Clara is taken, is set fire to by 
a thunderbolt in a storm, while the villagers are dancing, the 
curtain falls in the midst of the flames, and Clara is seen point- 
ing to Atherstone, energetically warning him to be off. Thus 
ends the first act. 
So far have we waded in safety. If we go any farther we, 
stick in the mud. Let us e’en jump, if we can, at the dénouement. 
The forger and Fitzwilmont are old friends. Fitzwilmont will 
have four hundred pounds from Westbourne, or he will peach. 
Westbourne promises, and bids his former friend come to his 
house for the money. Instead of the money he prepares a trap 
for him. The trap is a revolving or receding floor, which, 
worked by machinery, precipitates any loose or stray article in 
the room into a pit beneath. It is constructed to get suddenly 
rid of the implements of forgery in case of a pod The trai 
intended for Vitawilmont traps Atherstone, who pursued Rachel, 
whom he had mistaken for Clara, who had given Rachel the very 
hat that saved the horsemen in the hour of peril aa a farewell 
keepsake. Rachel is made cognizant of the murder of Ather- 
stone by her father, and of course has more cause than ever for 
weeping. Westbourne, too, is exceedingly sorry to be compelled 
to commit so heinous a crime as murder, and for his daughter’s 
sake, cries bitterly, and curses necessity. Nevertheless, to pre- 
vent detection, he takes the dead body out of the house, and de- 
posits it in a chalk pit, where Clara finds it, and discovers the dead 
body is not dead. She cries out for help, whereupon a Bow-street 
officer enters and takes her up for murder. This appears to be 
too much for Rachel, who has been wandering conveniently in the 
vicinity of the chalk pits. She rushes in wildly, and bursting into 
a flood of tears, throws herself into Clara’s arms, and declares it 
is she Rachel, not she Clara, who is the murderer. The Bow- 
street officer, naturally, walks them both off to the magistrate, 
Crofton Garworth Esq. (Mr. Garden), who turns out to be 
Clara’s father, uncle, or cousin—we could not make out which. 
Westbourne, hearing his daughter is apprehended as the 
murderess, finding now that tears are of no avail, flies to the 
magistrate, and owns his guilt ; but, determined to be “ polished 
off” by no common hangman, he opens a window, jumps on a 
balcony previously declared rotten, and is hurled down a preci- 
oe cliff which yawned for his engulphing. Poor fellow! he 
as been treated hard by the author. He should not have killed 
him with the belief that he wasa murderer. But very likely 
we do not understand. To conclude, Rachel enters half dead, and 
dies in earnest when she sees her father’s corpse from the 
window. How she saw her father’s body from the windowin a 
dark night, down a precipitous cliff? why she made for the window 
to look for it? or, why she came in at all? are secrets belonging to 
the craft of authorship, with which, of course, we have no right 





necessity that makes him forge, and, in a true penitent moment, 





tomeddle. The curtain falls on universal misery. 
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Never was good acting expended to so little purpose. Miss 
Woolgar a and S anee through the part of Rachel, 
endeavouring with all her might and “main” to give importance 
to that which was incapable and worthless. Mr. Leigh Murray 
was precisely in the same predicament, and, in attempting too 
much, achieved nothing. With such a part as Ronald West- 
bourne, Macready could have achieved nothing. Keeley, as 
Dickey Dawn, the birdeatcher, was inimitably funny, and his 
drunken scene in the third act is almost worth one’s while to 
sit out the play to see. Poor Paul Bedford was sadly dull in his 
attempts at humour, as the magisterial grocer, which is a 
miserable failure. Mrs. Keeley had a pot-pourri of a part, and, 
as Miss Bessy Busyby, mistress of a farmstead, bustled about, 
scolded, directed every body and every thing, played the fiddle, 
and apprehended malefactors with equal spirit and effect. The 
part, however, is not well written for her. Mr. Charles Selby 
made up well as Fitzwilmont, and Mrs. Leigh Murray was 
interesting and natural as the indescribable Clara. 

At the fall of the curtain the audience was divided; but, after 
awhile the dissentients gave way, and Mr. Leigh Murray 
appeared and announced Zhe Summer Storm for performance 
every night until further notice—which announcement was 
received with cheers. 

Sapters Wetis,—Shakspere’s Pericles was brought out last 
Saturday with perfect success. The costumes are magnificent, 
the mise-en-scéne most admirable, and the scenery surpassing 
that of any former production at this theatre. 

We have prepared a long article on Pericles, but the length to 
which our dramatic notices run prevents us from giving it this 
week. 

Otymric—Mr. Robson has appeared in a new piece, taken 
from the French, called The Blighted Being, with signal success. 
We are compelled to postpone our notice till our next number. 

Royat Nationa StanDarpD THEaTRE.—(Hrom a Correspondent.) — 
This neat and spacious place of entertainment in the east—which justly 
boasts of being the /ast stronghold of Shaksperian acting—has recently 
won itself histrionic laurels by the production of a drama—specially 
a-propos at such a stirring season—called Schamyl, the Circassian 
Chief; or, Prophet's Son. The manager of the National Standard has 
exhibited a spirit of enterprise which many West-end gentlemen would 
do well to imitate. The melodramatic houses are usually considered 
beyond the pale of criticism, as providing mere showy exhibitions of 
music, noise, and scenery. This, however, is not the case with this 
house, and the piece in question. Schamyl is a drama capable of 
challenging the most searching criticism. Its subject is interesting 
and instructive; and the characters are drawn out with an artistic 
skill which proves the experience of the dramatic architect, Mr. W. R. 
Markwell, the well-known author of Louis XI., the successful tragedy 
produced sometime since at Drury Lane. The play takes up the 
Circassian hero’s history at an early period of his life, when 

he was in the city of Teflis, under the protection of its 
Russian governor, whom a traitor Circassian chief had engaged, for 
certain monetary considerations, to corrupt and alienate his mind from 
Russia. At the opening, therefore, we behold in him a luxurious, 
spendthrift prince, indulged by his protector, immersed in debt, and 
following pleasure to the top of his bent. He has a foreign friend, 
however—an Ameritan—who kindles in him the spirit of patriotism 
and freedom ; and a visit from his mother, the widow of the prophet 
Ismail, fires up at length the latent flame. Olga, the sacred widow, 
rouses her indolent son to action, The second act reveals him in his 
real character, as the mysterious chieftain of the heroic mountaineers, 
who are well nigh beaten in their efforts to maintain their post in the 
mountain fortresses. The Russians surprise them—and they are only saved 
by his knowledge of certain secret passes, through which they make their 
escape—while he blows up the Russians by a mine. The third act brings 
us to the fortress of Azulgo—supposed to be betrayed, or on the point 
of being so, by Murad, a traitor chief of the Circassians and Schamyl’s 
step-father. And now, when Russian money seems to be paramount, 
Schamyl appears with others in disguise at a festival to celebrate the 
capture of the place. The minstrels in disguise represent a play—the 
happy life of old Circassia,—its altered state beneath the Russian 
sway,—~and the cruelties of Russian masters, all of which are splendidly 
portrayed by tableaux-vivants worthy of the best establishments in 
London, These representations, accompanied by descriptions of the 
passing scenes, stir up the le’s courage ; ite the 
treachery of Murad, they resolve to fight once more against tho i 

despot. The general, lyanoff, is prisoner in the fortress of 





Azulgo. Schamyl is proclaimed the new Imaun, in virtue of his birth’ 
as the son of Ismail the prophet-prince ; and Murad, spite of all his 
efforts to disgrace the widow Olga, Schamyl’s mother, and advance the 
interests of Russia, meets the punishment his treachery deserves. In 
fine, Circassia triumphs; and at the close, England and France both 
send their representatives to aid the cause of liberty against the Czar. 
The interest of the play is further enhanced by the attachment of 
Schamyl [to Zorilda, the daughter of tho governor at Teflis—a 
passion, however, which the noble chief subdues, from the greater and 
absorbing love he bears his country. 

The above slight sketch will give our readers some idea of the plot, 
which is admirably worked out in every part with excellent effect. The 
patriot-warrior was enacted by Mr. James Anderson, the highly 
popular tragedian, and Schamyl promises to be one of his loading 
favourite parts. We never saw an actor enter with more spirit into 
the conception of the character, which he pourtrayed to the very life, 
and we question whether there is an actor on the boards who could 
have thrown more‘natural verve and energy into the patriotic appeals 
he had to make to his dejected, suffering countrymen. ‘The scenes, 
however, with his mother, especially the last, and with Zorilda, where 
she begs for her father’s ransom, amply proved his ability to picture 
the more gentle emotions of human nature. Indeed, Mr. Anderson’s 
portraiture of the Circassian hero was entirely satisfactory, and he 
dressed the character in a style that could not be excelled. This 
remark, it must be said, applies with almost equal justice to the dresses 
of all the characters, which are faithful copies from drawings of Russian 
and Circassian costume taken on the spot. The scenery is excellent, and 
immense credit is due to the management for the skilful manner in 
which the action is conducted. The blowing up of the mountain-mine 
is admirably contrived; the procession and tableaux vivants at the 
festival, are managed in a style that larger houses can hardly surpass— 
and the scene with the raft floating down the river is worthy of the 
Adelphi in its Pilot days. Indeed, in every respect—the general 
construction of the play, the actors’ skill, the scenery, and the cos- 
tumes—Schamy/ is a highly-interesting production ; and if popularity 
is any proof of merit, the multitudes which nightly throng to the 
Standard, filling the house to the very roof, declare it to be one of the 
most attractive of the present day. It ia not difficult to prophecy for 
it a long and most successful career. No doubt Mr. Douglas will find 
in his exchequer a rich reward for the enterprise he has shown in bring- 
ing out this play, as he has also in The Corsican Brothers and 
The Courier of Lyons—both produced some months before Mr. Charles 
Kean brought them out at the Princess’s. 

We perceive, by the public advertisement, that a numerously-signed 
request, from the inhabitants of Hoxton, the Tower Hamlets, and the 
citizens, has been forwarded to Mr. James Anderson, requesting him to 
prolong his stay at the Royal Standard for a few weeks more. Mr. W. 
R. Markweli’s tragedy of Guillawme de la Mare, the Wild Boar of 
Ardennes, is in rehearsal. 


THE EQUAL-TEMPERAMENT SYSTEM OF 
ORGAN-TUNING. 


WE are not about to enter on any elaborate form of proof 
that the scale on keyed instruments is necessarily imperfect, or 
attempt any mathematical analysis of the causes which enforce 
the use of “temperament” of some kind. For the present, and, 
we think, any musical, purpose, it is enough to accept the 
materials which nature gives, and make the most of them. We 
know that the scale on which all the great music of the world is 
written cannot be rendered strictly in tune by keyed instruments, 
for we know it impossible to tune a circuit of perfect fifths with- 
out arriving at a redundant octave. The only question worth dis- 
cussing is as to the most useful and bearable mode of distri- 
buting, since we cannot extirpate, this imperfection. In the 
pianoforte this has long been done, as is well known, by such a 
dispersion of the natural error as leaves all the keys equally, or 
nearly equally, out of tune, the amount of imperfection in ever 
case being so slight as to escape detection. But with the Englis 
organ-builders it has always, until lately, been held that this 
rags of temperament was inapplicable to the character of 
their instrument, The ear, it was argued, would at once recog- 
nise in sustained chords a degree of falseness which would be 
wholly unperceived in any combination of notes emitted 
merely by percussion. e mess of the major- 
thirds in ordinary ke for instance, would, it was 
supposed, be wholly intolerable on the organ; while the same 
result of a similar temperament on the pianoforte would be 
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ractically inoffensive. On these principles, there has been 
adopted in this country, from time immemorial, a style of tempe- 
rament for the organ unlike any system used for this, or any 
other instrument, in any other country. As the organ was 
formerly used merely for purposes of accompaniment, and as the 
old church-music was particularly guiltless of modulation, the 
instruments of those days were tuned to suit their uses. ‘he 
ordinary keys—C, G, F, and D, were kept very good; while 
from these points of departure every successive advance 
brought an increase of disagreeables, until the climax of 
horror was reached in the keys of A flat, D flat, and G 
flat, which were absolutely unuseable except in cases of the 
greatest emergency. We need not remind our readers that 
the circumstances which formerly governed the condition of 
the organ are now completely changed. Tallis, Gibbons, and 
Blow, do not now exclusively set the fashion of music in our 
churches ; and the organ has long since taken its place among 
the great solo instruments of the day. There is scarcely any 
parallel, in the manufacture of musical instruments, to the 
rapid growth of improvement in the English organ. Save 
that both have keys, pipes, and bellows, the large organ 
of to-day in nothing resembles the thing called a “large 
organ” thirty years ago, Its tones have been enriched, 
augmented, diversified, and its mechanism has become more 
scientific in character, more comprehensive in its applications, 
and more convenient in every way to the performer. And yet, 
with all this expenditure of brains and money, our organ- 
builders have, in the main, failed to perceive that the great and 
original vice of the instrument remains ;—that by retaining the 
old-fashioned ee the organ is still only by violence 
applicable to anything beyond the accompaniment of a psalm- 
tune or anthem. It is obviously in vain that all the elements of 
tone and mechanism are ransacked, even until the one becomes 
perfectly beautiful and the other faultlessly accurate, if the instru- 
ment on which all this perfectionating is expended be so tuned 
that the “extreme keys,” as they are sometimes called, can 
only be used to the disgust of an auditory. By such a system, 
a large proportion of the finest compositions extant are rendered 
impracticable, the field of modulation is unreasonably narrowed 
in improvisation—a species of display for which, of all instru- 
ments, the organ is pre-eminently adapted—and from which, 
more than from any other cause, the instrument itself has failed 
to command the respect of the generality of orchestral musicians, 
who have grown to regard it as a something semi-barbarous 
and apart from the genial influences of the art. 

These considerations have been so impressed on at least two of 
the leading organ-builders of the metropolis, that the “ equal tem- 
perament” system of tuning has at length hada fair trial, and, to 
ourtaste,with the mostsatisfactoryresult, Besides minor instances, 
it has been adopted in the organs at Christ’s Hospital, the Panop- 
ticon, the chapel of St. Francis Xavier, Farm Street, and St. 
Werburg’s, Preston (now finishing), by the Messrs. Hill; and 
those of the City Hall at Glasgow, the Independent Chapel at 
Blackburn, and Magdalen College, Oxford (now finishing), by 
Gray and Davison. The organ of St. Paul’s Cathedral has, also, 
at length received the same advantage from the hands of 
Mr. Bishop. In every case the improvement has been hailed 
with delight by every musician whose opinion is entitled to con- 
sideration. The change has, of course, met with opposition—all 
changes do. It is alleged, for instance, that, with equal tem- 
perature, the organ is out of tune in all keys instead of only 
in a few—an observation, mA the way, which, however oracularly 
delivered, has about as much originality and importance as would 
have a sudden discovery that two and two make four. Of course, 
everybody knows that, when equally tempered, the organ is out 
of tune in all keys, though our marvel is that the same de- 
scription of ears can at once detect the slight general defect of 
the new system and yet tolerate the awful consequences of the 
old. Doubtless there is something to get accustomed to in 
the equal temperament. When critically listened for, there 
is a slight souwrness about every chord which the ear 

at first wonders at, then speedily grows accustomed to, 
and at length joyfully receives into the bargain in return 
for the privilege of hearing music in any imaginable 


number of sharps or flats without disgust. We have said the 
ear must get accustomed to equal temperament, as indeed it 
must to every untried phase of sound; but we need not doubt 
the ease of the operation, nor the tractable nature of the 
anatomical machinery by which it is effected, when we reflect 
that nothing but custom could have reconciled generations of 
musicians to the barbarism of the old tuning. 

No one whois about to build, or to get built, an organ; should 
hesitate for an instant about the matter. Our organist readers 
may rely that the seed of improvement now sown will fructify 
like mummy-wheat. Before long, “ equal temperament” will be 
here as elsewhere, the only recognised sye m of organ-tuning ; 
and those who, having the opportunity, have not adopted it, 
will find themselves in an evil case. 

In conclusion, we have just three considerations to offer in 
defence of equal temperament, and which may be worth pon- 
dering over by any organ builders or players who are yet 
undecided on the point. Firstly, a system of tuning must be 
manifestly wrong if it forbids the performance of any particular 
class of music; and as manifestly right, if it gives equal 
facilities for all. Secondly, all possible defects that can be 
alleged against equal Nar mayen cannot unitedly weigh 
for an instant against the one unspeakable horror of 
the key of A flat, by the old method, And, thirdly, equal 
temperament for the organ: is adopted throughout the 
whole Continent ; while we alone use any other. To this last 
point, we specially call attention. Great, pre-eminent, perhaps, 
as we are in the matters of steam-engines, broadcloth, and gun- 
powder, it certainly does seem improbable that, on a question of 
art, England should alone be right and all the rest of Europe 


wrong. 








DRAGONETTI. 


Domenico Draconertt, the celebrated performer on the double 
bass, was born in Venice in 1771 ; his father, Pietro Dragonetti, 
was also a performer on that instrument, but by ear only; he 
excelled in accompanying a band at balls, and was likewise a 
professor of a sort of guitar with steel strings—an instrument 
which was at that time commonly in use for the purpose of 
teaching the chords in music. At nine years of age, Domenico, 
feeling an irresistible impulse towards music, applied himself to 
study, unknown to his parents, on the guitar of his father, and 
ina short time made incredible progress, so much so, indeed, 
that a certain Doretti, an excellent violinist and composer of 
ball music, having requested Peter to accompany him on the 
guitar in some of his compositions, and the son, Domenico, per- 
ceiving that his father did not perfectly well succeed, asked for 
the guitar to accompany himself the composer. Peter, un- 
conscious of the ability of his son, refused to satis him : 
Doretti, however, observing the boy’s assurance, persuaded the 
father to cede the instrument to him. How great was the sur- 
prise which Domenico occasioned to both parties, when, taking 
the guitar in hand, he began to accompany the notes of Doretti 
with chords so exact and so masterly as to resemble much more 
those of an expert professor than a mere lad! Domenico having 
at that time an acquaintance named Giacomo Sciarmadori, a 
shoemaker by trade, but who was a passable violinist and knew 
a little of music, begged this man to be his instructor in the 
rudiments of violin playing. He very willingly undertook the 
office, and with this frail assistance alone, aided by his natural 

enius and perseverance, Domenico soon picked up, unknown to 
his father, a knowledge of the use and management of his 
double bass. Soon after this, another musical performance took 
place between his father and Doretti, when Peter played the 
double bass. The son then again proposed (as he had done before 
with the guitar) himself to accompany Doretti with the double 
bass ; when, on his request being granted, his extraordinary ad- 
vancement on the instrument was so highly appreciated by 
Doretti, that he earnestly begged the father to allow his son 
to play in public with him at some of the most brilliant musical 
parties of Venice. 

He was at this time about twelve years of age, and, on the 
father’s consenting to his public performance, his fame soon 
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spread through that city as a most extraordinary instance of pre- 
cocity of musical talent. He was now placed under the tuition 
of Berini, the best master for the double bass in Venice, and re- 
ceived from him eleven lessons, that number being found 
sufficient, as Berini could teach him nothing further. Young 
Dragonetti, now abandoning himself entirely to his genius, deter- 
mined to carry the culture of his instrument to the highest 
possible point of perfection, and with this object in view asso- 
ciated himself with his friend Mestrino, who, being likewise 
endowed with extraordinary talents for the violin, was engrossed 
by a similar desire of fame. The two students commenced, 
therefore, at the house of Dragonetti, the most scientific and 
accurate exercises on the violin and double bass, employing many 
hours of the day in various practical experiments on music not 
adapted to their instruments. To these exercises of execution 
they added the composition of capricci and other short pieces, 
which pursuits lasted for several years, whilst the two friends 
were engaged almost every evening at the most brilliant musical 
circles in Venice, and on their return from these assemblies 
would frequently amuse crowds in the streets by serenading 
with the violin and guitar. 

When Dragonetti was only thirteen years of age, he held, 
with great applause, the situation of first double bass at the 
Opera Buffa at Venice, and when in his fourteenth year he ob- 
tained the same rank in the orchestra of the Grand Opera Seria 
at the theatre of St. Benetto, where he remained always em- 
ployed during his stay in Italy. When about eighteen, being at 
Treviso, he was invited by the distinguished family of the Signori 
Tomasini to join in their quartets. At this mansion, he met a 
nobleman named Morosini, procurator of St. Marco, who, as- 
tonished at the performance of Dragonetti, complimented him 
by observing that he was only sure of his not being a performer 
at the chapel of St. Marco because they had no double bass there 
equal to him. On his return to Venice, the office of principal 
double bass at the above chapel was offered to him and accepted ; 
this was thought a peculiar honour, since the post was certainly 
already well filled by Berini, and it had been a previous rule in 
the chapel that the first places should be given by seniority. 
Dragonetti, however, did not willingly accept of this office, being 
hurt at the idea of superseding his old master Berini, whom he 
much loved and respected, so much so, that he was just on the 

oint of refusing the proffered honour, when Berini appeared in 
Ris chamber, and, embracing him, entreated him that he would 
- accept the situation, as he (Berini) had been complimented with 
increased salary, and was perfectly contented to resign in favour 
of so eminent a successor. Abouta year after this time, Drago- 
netti was offered a very lucrative appointment in the service of 
the Emperor of Russia, on which occasion he applied to the pro- 
curators of St. Marco for permission to resign ; so far, however, 
were they from acceding to this request, that they augmented 
his salary and relieved him from the embarassment of refusal 
by taking that duty on themselves. He was now invited to per- 
form at the magnificent musical meetings which were given in 
Venice on the occasion of the grand festival for the new doge. 
He was likewise employed, with the pay of a concerto performer, 
to take the solo and other violoncello parts in quartets with his 
double bass. At one of these meetings, which was most 
numerously attended, he was unexpectedly called upon for a con- 
certo @ solo on his instrument, from which he tried to excuse 
himself, having with him no music of that description. This 
apology was, however, not accepted, and he was at length obliged 
to play a very difficult concerto written for the bassoon. After 
this time, he set himselfto work to compose concertos, sonatas, and 
solos for the double bass, in which he introduced passages to prove 
the superiority of his power over the instrument,and many of 
which were attended with difficulties which he alone was compe- 
tent to overcome. Nor was the execution of these compositions 
long delayed, for shortly after this time the republic of Venice re- 
ceived fourteen sovereign princes within their city, when they 
elected Dragonetti one of the directors of their great musical 
festivals on that occasion, at which meeting he formed the delight 
of his distinguished audience by the performance of his own 





those of his own composition. One of his concertos so delighted 
the Queen of Naples that he was commanded to repeat it in all 
the evening performances, which were fourteen in number. He 
afterwards presented a copy of the concerto to the queen, which 
was most graciously received. 

Dragonetti next went to Vicenza, where he played at the 
grand opera. It was at this town that he was so fortunate as 
to get possession of the celebrated double bass, manufactured by 
Gasparo di Sald, master of the famous Amati. This instrument 
had formerly belonged to the convent of St. Pietro. Delighted 
with so precious an acquisition, Dragonetti hastened to get the 
instrument repaired with the utmost skill, on the completion of 
which he made a trial of it in the hall of his residence at Vicenza, 
How great was his surprise, when, after a few sounds, he observed 
the servants running from a distant kitchen in alarm, many of 
the brass vessels on the shelves having vibrated so powerfully 
to the tones of the double bass as to ring and shake as if they 
were already to fall. 

On quitting Vicenza, Dragonetti proceeded to Padua to pay 
his accustomed friendly visit to the inmates of the celebrated 
Convent of St. Giustina. He took his newly-acquired instrument 
with him, and,in describing its excellences to Signor Turvini 
Bertoni, the celebrated chapel-master and organist of the con- 
vent, ventured to express an opinion that the lower strings of it 
might be made to produce a more powerful effect than could be 
derived from the bass of the magnificent organ of the convent. 
Turvini treated this proposition with ridicule, which so piqued 
Dragonetti, that he resolved to have his little revenge, and ac- 
cordingly furnished himself in private with some immensely 
thick bass strings, which at night he attached to his instrument, 
The weather was perfectly calm, and, when sleep ay 
through the whole convent, he quietly carried his double 
into one of the spacious corridors, and there produced, from the 
thick strings, sounds so strange and characteristic, as pre- 
cisely to counterfeit the rising of a horrid tempest. e 
imitation was so complete, that nothing was talked of the next 
morning inthe convent but the storm of the preceding night. 
Great indeed was the surprise of the fraternity, when they dis- 
covered, from the neigbours, the weather had been unusually 
serene. On the following night, Dragonetti, having remained 
unsuspected, was desirous again to conjure up the spirits of the 
air; but, unluckily, he so alarmed one of the monks, that, 
rushing precipitately from his cell, he tumbled over the double 
bass, and the necromancer was thus discovered. After this 
anecdote, it may be well supposed that the organist allowed the 
double bass, now more than even celebrated, to be more powerful 
than his own instrument. 

Dragonetti had now attained the age of twenty-four, and his 
fame as a performer being decidedly unrivalled in his own 
country, he was applied to by the celebrated singer Banti to 
make an engagement for London. In this request she was 
seconded by Bertoni, chapel-master of St. Marco, and Pacchierotti 
the singer, both at that time in England, and who on their 
return to Italy prevailed on Dragonetti to accept the proposals 
made to him. He accordingly teak leave of the directors of the 
chapel of St. Marco, who kindly poe him a year’s leave of 
absence, with a continuation of his salary for that period. 
Dragonetti remained in London the rest of his life, occupyin, 
without a rival the place of first double bass in the Royal 
Theatre and the concerts of the Philharmonic Society. He died 
in 1846, 





Verpi’s Music.—“I cannot,” says the independent Vivian, 
“share the common prejudice against Verdi. His music seems 
to me fully equal to that of many operas we accept de conjiance. 
It has life, brio, melody, movement. It is noisy, commonplace, 
but not dull. There are charming vocal effects in it, and occa- 
sionally exquisite phrases. If the instrumentation is poor, if 
the choruses are written in unison to conceal poverty of har- 
monic invention, if the trombones clang uproariously, these are 
defects I find abundant elsewhere, and therefore, on the whole, 





music for the double bass. He was sometimes called on to per- 
form seven or eight pieces on the sameevening, and almost always | 


by way of variety, I welcome Verdi, and especially Verdi’s best 
opera, Zrnani.” 
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MUSIC AT SCARBOROUGH. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
October 18th, 1854. 


Srr,—Allow me to make a few remarks on the communication of a 
correspondent, respecting the concerts and musical arrangements at 
this highly fashionable resort. This I am induced to do, not so much 
in support of Mr. Wilson, the conductor of the concerts, ete., or pre- 
judice against Mr. Kohler, as in vindication of the Cliff Bridge Com- 
pany, in their engagement of Mr. Wilson as purveyor of the 
entertainments. ‘The personalities and discrepancies, however, in the 
article I allude to, no doubt led you to preface it with an acknowledg- 
ment of its source—from a correspondent. It is stated therein, that 
the concerts have been under the management of Mr. Wilson, “ first- 
class man of the Royal Academy of Music ;” alluding to the fact that 
“Mr. Kohler has for six years conducted them to the universal satis- 
faction of the visitors, and that Mr. Wilson’s band consists of sixteen 
Goon performers—yet the concerts have been uninteresting; that there 
have been some attempts at classical music, which, from being care- 
lessly played, has not been worth listening to, and is inappropriate in 
the Saloon Concerts.” Now, admitting that Mr. Wilson’s band was 
composed of Goop performers, your correspondent should have said 
why the concerts have been uninteresting. Several of these performers 
were members of Mr. Kohler’s orchestra in former years, and the selec- 
tions of music this season have been very much of the same character 
as those made by Mr. K. By the attempts at classical music must be 
meant the performance of several pieces which Mr. K. never had 
the good taste to bring out, such as the symphonies of Men- 
delssohn, the quartetts of Haydn, and the quintetts of Onslow; 
and to say these have been badly played is to impeach the efforts of 
gentlemen in the musical profession who have borne their respective 
parts, in this class of music, in some of the first orchestras assembled. 
I may mention the names of Mr. Pratten (contra bass), Mr. Horton 
(oboe), and Mr. Aylward, K.S. (violoncello), who are all members 
of the Orchestral Union, and of Mr. Clementi and others equally 
well known to you; and when your correspondent speaks of badly 
played symphonies, etc., he forgets the remarkable fact, which I remem- 
ber was particularly pointed out in a local paper, that the crowded 
audiences at the saloon expressed their warm appreciation of the 
performances by ano less unusual course than nightly encoring the over- 
tures which opened the first and second parts of each concert. 

What your correspondent says of the lighter music not being made 
attractive, I must construe to mean that Mr, Wilson has not had recourse 
to the clap-trap arts which are too frequently resorted to, to render 
some pieces effective, especially by M. Jullien and “ his disciple,” Mr. 
Kohler ; whereby every notion of correct taste is offended, music is 
turned into pantomime, and the vulgar requirements of the uneducated 
are pandered to.* No, Sir, Mr. Wilson has certainly not done this; 
and yet his efforts have met with universal approval. The statement 
that Mr. Kohler is a “ master of instrumentation” can be disproved on 
the best authority. That gentleman’s ignorance of musical theory (I 
speak advisedly) is a notorious fact in the musical circles of this neigh- 
bourhood. As to Ais band, in particular, being surrounded by a 
“ galaxy of listening ladies and gentlemen,” I have only to say, that in a 
promenade so thronged as is our saloon in the summer season, it would 
be difficult to point out the occasion when the most indifferent music 
would not find its admirers; but in point of numbers and in the 
extent of the approval accorded, I am fully certain that the season just 
over has far exceeded any former one. 

The statement of your correspondent that Mr. Wilson understands 
no instrument but the piano, is fully contradicted not only in the fact 
—_ that Mr. W’s. honours are of the first class, but also by his 
elaborate and masterly treatment of several pieces, original and select, 
which he has produced in his orchestra. 

Altogether, sir, I beg to state my opinion that Mr. Wilson’s concerts 
during the season have done more towards correcting a vitiated taste in 
music, and for cultivating a refined appreciation for the superior 
beauties of the great masters, than the labours of all the former years. 
I wish not to say anything personally against Mr. Kohler, but conclude 
by taking cognizance of the very palpable individuality of your corre- 
spondent’s communication, and regretting that your excellent publica- 





* We beg correspondent’s pardon. M. Jullien has done more for the 
advancement of classic music, for its diffusion, and for the creation of a 


tion should have been made the medium of a malignant attack upon a 
young gentleman whose abilities are patent to the musical public, from 
the national institution before whose principals he has acquitted himself 
on all occasions with so much credit as to gain their unequivocal testi- 
mony of personal and professional regard. 

With respect to the preference entertained by the Cliff Bridge Com- 
pany for Mr. Wilson, I need only say that they were under no obliga- 
tions whatever to Mr. Kohler to preserve a monopoly to him of the 
engagement, but rather the reverse. A full exposé, however, of this 
part of the subject would perhaps tell rather more unfavourably to Mr. 
Kohler than I desire, would involve the unnecessary publication of the 
business of the Company, and would no doubt weary your readers; of 
whom, sir, and yourself I crave forbearance for this lengthy retort of 
an invidious attack, and am, sir, Yours, &e. 

ONE OF THE CLirF Bripce Company. 








Tue Drama 1n Cutna.—The drama in China is at a low ebb. 
It is still in the strolling state: such as it might have been when 
Thespis and his company declaimed from a waggon, or rather, 
such as it was in the middle ages, when mysteries were per- 
formed in the open streets and squares for popular edification. 
A wealthy citizen, or, sometimes, the parish or municipality, 
hire a company of strollers, who erect their stage across a 
thoroughfare, with little respect for the public right of way. 
The entertainer and his friends occupy seats in front of the 
stage, and the tag-rag and bobtail stand in the rear. The 
actors are mere boys, who are dressed in robes of silk and 
satin, rich with embroidery, but much tarnished and rumpled. 

The subject of the play is usually taken from the life of some 
hero of mythology or history of China, and the plot is constructed 
with an attention to the unities of the drama that would have 
charmed a critic of the French school. 

The narrative begins with the earliest events of the hero’s 
existence, carrying them on in uninterrupted dulness to his 
apotheosis. The play usually takes hours, and some of them, I 
have been informed, some days. The spouting and posturin: 
are varied by recitative singing in a shrill contralto key; an 
every scene begins and ends with banging of gongs and squealing 
of pipes, occasionally varied by the explosion of crackers, when 
the interest becomes thrilling, and some great event is enveloped 
in the noise and smoke, being left, in other respects, to the imagina- 
tion of the audience. 

There are some dramas which treat of the loves of the heroes, 


is carried on in a lofty rant which never descends to comedy, 

much less to farce. With such taste, it is not surprising that 

this species of amusement is not in much repute, and that its 

ea ype should be classed with the mountebanks and vaga- 
onds, to whose ranks they properly belong. 

There are no moral lessons to be learned from the Chinese 
drama: it inculcates no good principles, nor does it hold the 
mirror up to nature. Buffoonery, coarse ribaldry, and exag- 
gerated passion, are its chief characteristics: one cannot wonder 
at the low esteem in which it is held. 

Music is not more advanced. All the singing is in an un- 
natural falsetto key, pitched as high as possible, so that anything 
more hideous and ludicrous than the sounds produced can 
scarcely be imagined. A tom-cat caterwauling on the pantiles 
is the nearest approach I know to the vocal music of this refined 
nation. They frequently accompany the voice with a kind of 
violin, the a which is sufficient to put one’s teeth on 
edge. <A lute, with wire-strings and a very wiry tone, is some- 
times used for the same purpose. The instrument, however, 
that is to be heard on all occasions, is a sort of pipe, very much 
resembling the bagpipe in tone. 

The songs I have heard were all of very similar character, and 
were sung in short cadences, aiternating with the symphony, re- 
minding me very much of the Spanish seguidilla, as it is heard 
screeched by the muleteers in the mountain paths of Andalusia : 
only that while the muleteer screeches, the Chinaman howls in 
a way that would excite the sympathy of a whole kennel of 
hounds, compelling them to join in an obbligato chorus, 

Chinese poetry is on a par with the music, It either delights 





ure taste thereof, i i try, t indivi i 
ae oe io this country, than any other individual, native or 


in a namby-pamby sentimentality, or puerile conceit, Graceful 


in which little is left to the imagination, although the dialogue - 
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metaphor, subtle allegory, warmth of sentiment, a picturesque 
feeling for the beauties of nature, are all utterly unknown ; 
while play-upon-words, and a studied arrangement of phrases, 
delight the most fastidious critics, and satisfy their taste.— 
Leader. 

Queen Exizaseru’s Musicat Sxitt.—Queen Elizabeth was, 
as well as the rest of Henry VIII.’s children, and, indeed, all 
the princes of Europe at that time, instructed in music early in 
life. Camden, in enumerating the studies of his royal mistress, 
says, “She understood well the Latin, French, and Italian 
tongues, and was indifferently well seen in the Greek. Neither 
did she neglect musicke, so far forthe as might become a 
princesse, being able to sing, and play on the lute prettily and 
sweetly.” There is reason to conclude that she continued to 
divert herself with music many years after she came to the 
throne. Sir James Melvil gives an account of a curious con- 
versation which he had with this princess, to whom he was sent 
on an embassy by Mary, Queen of Scots, in 1564: “ After her 
majesty had asked him how his queen dressed; what was the 
colour of her hair; whether that, or hers, was best; which of 
the two was fairest : and which of them was highest in stature ; 
then she asked, what kind of exercises she used. ‘I answered,’ 
says Melvil, ‘that when I received my despatch, the queen was 
lately come from the Highland hunting; that when her more 
serious affairs permitted, she was taken up with reading of 
histoires; that sometimes she recreated herself with playing on 
the lute and virginals.’ She asked if she played well. I said, 
reasonably well for a queen. The same day, after dinner, my 
Lord of Hunsdon drew me up to a quiet gallery, that I might 
hear some music, and (but he said that he durst not avow it) 
where I might hear the queen play on the virginals. After I 
had hearkened a while, I took up the tapestry that hung before 
the door of the chamber, and seeing the queen’s back was 
toward the door, I entered within the chamber, and stood a 
pretty space, hearing her play excellently well. But she left off 
immediately, so soon as she turned about and saw me. She 
appeared to be surprised to see me, and came forward, seeming 
to strike me with her hand, alleging that she used not to play 
before men, but when she was solitary, to shun melancholy. 
She asked how I came there. I answered, as I was walking 
with my Lord Hunsdon, as we passed by the chamber door, I 
heard such a melody as ravished me, whereby I was drawn in 
ere I knew how; excusing my fault of homeliness, as being 
brought up in the court of France, where such freedom was 
allowed; declaring myself willing to endure what kind of 
punishment her majesty should be pleased to inflict upon me for 
a) eye an offence. Then she sat down low upon a cushion, 
and I upon my knees by her ; but with her own hand she gave 
me a cushion to lay under my knee, which at first I refused, but 
she compelled me to take it. She inquired whether my queen 
orshe played the best. In that I found myself obliged to give her 
the praise.” If her majesty was ableto execute the lessons that 
are preserved in a manuscript known by the name of “Queen 
Elizabeth’s Virginal Book,” she must have been a very great 
player ; as some of those pieces, which were composed by Tallis, 
Bird, Giles, Farnaby, Dr. Bull, and others, are so difficult that it 
would hardly be possible to find a master in Europe who would 
undertake to play one of them at the end of a month’s practice. 
Besides the lute and virginals, it has been imagined that Eliza- 
beth was a performer on the violin, and on an instrument some- 
thing like a lute, but strung with wire, and called the poliphant. 


Reunion pes Arts.—This society recommenced its sittings 
again, for the winter season, on Wednesday last. The audience 
was elegant and numerous. The artists of the evening were 
Mdlle. Cesarini, and Messrs. Herberte, Goffrie, Ries, Paque, 
Witt, and Kiallmark. 

A Cixcinnati Srvcine Scnoot.—In one of the streets of Cin- 
cinnati, last winter, the following announcement was placarded: 
“Singing School—All those who wish to be taught music in 
CLASSES as it was taught in ancient times by Hiindel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Menpetssouy ; and as it is taught in 
modern times by Mason, Webb, Hastings, Bradbury, and ZivEr 
(? Zeuner) will meet this evening,” ete, 


For the convenience of our Provincial readers, we publish the 
following List of Book and Music Sellers of whom the Musical 
World may always be obtained. 

AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE “ Musican Wort.” 
Aberdeen .... Litchfield 


Hopkinson, 
Manchester,.,...... Hime & Addison, 


Harrison. 

Sabin, F. & W. 

Hodges, 
Brighton .....004. F. Wright. 
Bury St. Edmunds Nunn, 
Birkenhead ..,... Ryalls. 
Bradford Jackson & Winn, 
Belfast 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Horn. 
Northampton Abel & Sons, 
Oxford 

Bs Portsmouth 

Cambridge .....4.4. , 
Cheltenham Hale & Sons, 
Woodward, 
Harrison. 
Dewsbury ...ceves J. Burton. 
Cork Wheeler. 
Dublin sess» Bussell, 
Dundee Methven. 


Southampton ..,,..Gubbins. 
Shrewsbury ..+...... Boucher, 
Sheffield ............Butterworth, 
Scarborough é 
Waterford 

Worthing 

A Winchester 

LODELOP ois seonne sen 
Glasgow Worcester 

Pc) ee 


Bombay Holder & Co. 
Calcutta .,....Birken, Young & Co. 
Madras Pharaoh & Co. 

New York ,..Browne & Co, 
Paris Brandiis & Co. 
Sydney 


ie Swan & Co, 
Gloucester Needham. 
Hull Fage. 
Simpson. 
Acraman. 
Hartung. 
Hime & Son. 
a Dreaper. 
Dimerich....s0sc000s Vickers, 


Hastings 
SETROY 5 cassgs sieves 
Liverpool 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T. MARTINS HALL SINGING SCHOOL (Esta- 
blished 1841), Director Mr. Jonn Hurian. The following Elemen- 
tary Classes will meet next Tuesday evening, October 24th, for Ladies 
at a Quarter-past Five and Half-past Six; for Gentlemen at a Quarter. 
past Seven and Half-past Eight. Fee for a Course of Fifty Lessons, 12s, 
Further particulars may be had at St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre. 








ACH SOCIETY.—Members and assistants are informed 
that an Orchestral Rehearsal, preparatory to a second public 
performance, will take place at the Queen’s Concert Room, Hanover 
Square, on Monday evening next, October 23rd, to commence at 8 
o'clock. Conductor, Mr. Sterndale Bennett. Persons desiring to assist 
in the Orchestra or Choir, are requested to signify the same in writing 
to tne Secretary. Charles Steggall, Mus. Doc., Hon, Sec, 
36, North Audley Street. 


O PUBLIC COMPANIES AND INSTITUTIONS, 
-L MEMBERS OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION, AND OTHERS, 
—To be let, on easy terms, the morning use of the “Throne Room,” at 
Crosby Place, 38 ft. by 19 ft., very suitable as a Board Room for a 
Railway or other Public Company. The ‘Great Hall,” capable of 
accommodating 500 persons, is well adapted for Concerts, Lectures, or 
other meetings, morning and evening. Apply to D. Blenkarne, Esq., 
Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street. 








— SONGS, by the Author of “Charles Auchester.” 

Just published, three songs, dedicated to the Marchioness of 
Hastings, by the author of “Charles Auchester.” No.1, “J erusalem ;”” 
No. 2, “Suspense ;” No. 3, “ By the Carrier Pigeon.” Price 2s, each. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 





N2W SONG by GUGLIELMO.— Love and Friendship 

still are Thine,” the most melodious and singable ballad that M. 
Guglielmo ever penned, is now published, to suit a Contralto or Mezzo 
Soprano voice, Price 2s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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ROBERT COCKS AND CO’S. NEW MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ALLADS.—MISS M. LINDSAY’S EXCELSIOR 
Song (words by Longfellow), finely illustrated, 2s. 6d. “The 
theme is powerfully and tenderly conceived. ... . It is an exquisite 
lyric."—Eliza Cook’s Journal Also, by the same publishers, Mary 
Astore, words by Mrs. Crawford, music by Stephen Glover, 2s.; The 
Sweet Vesper Bells of Ancona, by John Parry, 2s. 6d.; Fading Away, by 
Miss Anne Fricker, 2s.; Truth in Absence, by E. B. Harper, 2s.; Beau- 
tiful Leaves, by J. W. Cherry, 2s. ; Moonlight on the Ocean, by the 
same, 2s.; The Tear, by Kiicken, 2s.; The Star, by the same, 2s. ; The 
Trysting Tree, by F. Abt, 2s.; Sailing on the Summer Sea, by J. W. 
Cherry, 2s.; The Dreams of Youth, by the same, 2s. 6d. 


EW PIANO MUSIC.—The Old Hundredth, trans- 
cribed for the pianoforte by W. Vixcent Watxace, 4s.—“ This 
is a most effective piece in the hands of a pianist gifted with taste and 
judgment, the full harmonies of the modern chorale contrasting most 
effectively with the light symphonies which are characteristic of the 
ancient Jewish music.” Also, by the same composer, The Vesper Hymn, 
and Haydn’s Surprise, transcribed for the pianoforte, each, 3s. ; I] Soste- 
nuto, étude de salon, 3s. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—By Grorce Freperick 
West.—The Pupil’s Daily Exercise, 4s.; The Vesper Hymn, 3s.; 
Nocturne, 2s.; Cujus Anima, 3s.; ‘he National Anthem, 3s.; 
Fleurs des Champs, 2s. 


HE THEORY OF MUSIC.—Roserr Cocks and Co’s. 
New Publications.—Reicha’s celebrated Course of Musical Compo- 
sition, £2 2s. Marx’s Universal School of Music, 15s. Marx’s School 
of Composition, 21s, Kalkbrenner’s Harmony for the Pianist, 12s, 
Cherubini’s Course of Counterpoint and Fugue, reduced price, 15s. 
Albrectsberger’s Theoretical Works, two vols., 42s. G. Weber’s Theory 
of Musical Composition, 31s. 6d. Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for 
the Pianoforte, sixty-fifth edition, enlarged and fingered by Czerny, 4s. 
Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for Singing, fourth edition, 5s. Hamil- 
ton’s Dictionary of 3500 Musical Terms, improved by John Bishop, 
forty-fourth edition, 1s. Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 
thirty-third edition, 1s. Also, grat's and postage free, a Catalogue of 
Educational Works on Music. 

















TEPHEN GLOVER’S VOCAL DUETS.—Words by 


Mrs. CrawrorpD, ANDREW Park, and J, E. CarpENTER. Price 
2s, 6d. and 3s, each. Namely :— 

s. d. s. d. 
What arethewild waves saying? 2 6} Where shall we find our home? 2 6 

A voice from the waves ... 2 6) Why do the swallows change 
Why do you watch the lone, their home ? dee .. 26 
lone deep? ... ise ... 3 0} Listen! ’tis the woodbird’s song 2 6 
Voices of the night echo. Duet 2 6} Light in the east is glowing ... 3 0 
Tell me where do fairies dwell? 2 6} Rest, pilgrim, rest! ... . 26 
Tell me where is beauty found? 2 6| Happy days pe 26 
We are two forest nymphs .., 3 0| The gipsey countess .., 26 
There’s a sweet wild rose . 2 6| The wandering stars ... 3 0 
Peaceful nights aaa ... 2 6] The stream and the willow ... 3 0 
*Tis music hath the znagic power 2 6| Sing, sweet sister . 26 
The midnight moon is beautiful 2 6} The flower-gatherers ... . 30 
Murmuring sea - .+» 2 6] Tuscan girls crowning the sea... 3 0 
All things are beautiful . 2 6| The sister’s birthday ... we 26 
Over the waves we float ++» 2 6} Say, where shall we roam? ... 3 0 
The Irish emigrants ... .-» 2 6| When shall we two meet again? 2 6 
Hark! ’tis the organ’s peal .., 2 6} Farewell! remember me .30 
Our beautiful mountain home 2 6] Warrior page ... ste . 26 
The holiday duet 3 0} Changes of the bells ... . 26 
The lily and the rose .., - 2 6| The Rhine maidens ... . 30 
Voices of the day 2 6} The depths of the ocean .30 





Also Three Sacred Duets, by the same. 


No. 1, Ruth and Naomi 2s. 6d, 


No, 2. ‘the wilderness shall blossom as the rose... 2 6 
No. 3. Oh! every one that thirsteth oie aia. g 
All the preceding are by the highl ular composer, STEPHEN 
Grover. A Catalogue Thematique ey bo bed on dahestion, gratis 
and postage-free, of all music-sellers, 
London : Rosert Cocks and Co., Publishers to the 
Burlington-street, And of all music-sellers, 


Queen, New 





R. W. H. ADAMS, (Pupil of William Sterndale 
Bennett) Professor and Teacher of the Pianoforte, removed to 
No, 24, Alfred-terrace, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 


4 ip E LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr, 
Franx Morr; Leader, Mr. Turrtwatt. Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, Tolbecque, Nadaud, Payton, 
Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, D. Godfrey, Cioffi, Prospére, Chipp, Zeiss, 
Antoine, Guest, Russell, Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, 
F. Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson. This celebrated Orchestra may be engaged 
to perform at Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, either in London or the 
Provinces, Communications to be addressed to Mr. A. Guest, Hon. Sec., 
1, Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or to Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TALIAN VIOLIN STRINGS.—Messrs. Booszy and 
Sons beg to inform the Amateurs and Professors of the above 
Instrument, that they constantly receive consignments of the best Italian 
Strings from the first makers of Padua and Naples. ‘The prices per 
bundle, &c., may be had at 28, Holles-street. 


OTICE TO THE TRADE.—A greater part of Signor 

GorpiGIani’s Songs having been published by Messrs. Boosry and 
Sons during the Author’s visits to London, notice is hereby given, that 
any parties infringing the copyright in these Songs will be immediately 
proceeded against. 28, Holles-street, Sept. 25th. 


ILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS.—Messrs. Booszy 
and Sons respectfully solicit Officers and Band-masters to call and 
inspect their stock of C. Boosé’s unrivalled Military Musical Instruments, 
combining all the newest improvements, with every requisite an artist or 
amateur could desire, The high standing of these instruments in Her 
Majesty’s Army and Navy, and Hon. East India Company’s Service, is 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ object to retain, by the most careful attention, 
both to the quality and price of every instrument that proceeds from 
their manufactory. ©. Boosé’s Journal for a Reed and Brass Band con- 
tinues to be published monthly, on the 15th. Boosey and Sons, Military 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Holles-street, London. 




















HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE.— 
PRICE FIFTY GUINEAS.—This instrument has (unlike the 
ordinary cottage pianoforte) THREE STRINGS, and the fullest grand 
compass of SEVEN OCTAVES. It is strengthened by every possible 
means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in 
any climate. The workmanship is of the best description, the tone is 
round, full, and rich, and the power equal to that of a Bichord Grand. 
The Case is of the most elegant construction in Rosewood, (vide the 
sketch), the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. Every possible 
precaution has been taken to insure its standing well in tune. Mr. Chap- 
pell especially invites the attention of the public, the profession, and mer- 
chants to the FOREIGN MODEL, feeling assured that no pianoforte, in 
all respects comparable, has hitherto been made in England at the same 
price. Every instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged 
within twelve months of the purchase. 50, New Bond-street, London. 


ENDELSSOHN’S COMPOSITIONS.—Ewer & Co.’s 
iY Editions at the Reduced Rate of Sixpence per sheet. New and 
complete Catalogues are now ready, and to be had, gratis and postage 
free, on application. Ewer and Co, 390, Oxford-street. 








Mss FANNY HUDDART begs respectfully to announce 
that she has removed to No. 6, Bessborough-street, Pimlico. 





HE BRIDESMAIDS’ DUET, by Donuzernt, the Poetry 

by Desmond Ryan.—This is one of the most charming chamber 
duets in English that have ever been composed. It is written for Mezzo 
Soprano and Contralto. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. . 


IGNOR CAMPANA’S NEW VOCAL MUSIC.— 

Il Marinaro Barecarolle, 2s. 6d. Amani, Romanza, 2s. 6d, 

Io Amero, 2s. Una sera d’Amore, Duetto, 2s. 6d. Boosey and Suns, 
28, Holles-street. 


HE SUMMER BLOOM IS PASSED.—Ballad by 
Carnortne E. Hay. A third edition of this popular and beautiful 
ballad is published by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London, 
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MILITARY BANDS—REED AND BRASS. 


BOOSES MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRU- 
@ MENTS.—Messzs. BOOSEY & SONS, in submitting to 
the Army and the Musical Public a few of the latest improve- 
ments in the above CELEBRATED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
beg to return their sincere thanks for the patronage so liberally 
bestowed on their establishment; and to assure those who have 
not hitherto honoured them with their commands, that their unde- 
viating principle of business is to manufacture instruments of the 
very best description only. By this means, Boosey and Sons trust 
to ensure the permanent patronage of their friends. A fair and 
moderate price is fixed on every Instrument. CLARIONETS.— 
Either of Cocoa-wood or Grenadille, with 13 German Silver Keys; of 
Box-wood, with 13 Brass ditto; or of German Silver, with 13 Keys of the 
same metal. The whole of these comprise every new improvement. 
FLUTES AND PICCOLOS.—In the usual keys, for Amateurs or 
Military purposes, either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with German Silver 
or Brass Keys, and every new improvement. FIFES (Boosé’s Im- 
proved).—Either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with 4 German Silver or Brass 
Keys. BASSOONS.—The new French Model, of Maple-wood, with 
16 Brass, or German Silver Keys. BOOSE’S UNRIVALLED COR- 
NET-A-PISTONS.—The great success that has attended the introduction 
of Boosé’s new patent Cornet, and the many flattering testimonials the 
beauty of the model and the exceeding richness of its tone have called 
forth, have induced the manufacturers to extend the improvements still 
further, and they have now the pleasure of announcing, that they have suc- 
ceeded in adjusting to the same model, the Rotary Cylinder Action. By 
means of this beautiful and light action, the most rapid”passages can be 
executed with marvellous quickness and dexterity. Price, with Valves, 7 
Guineas, with the new Rotary Cylinder Action, 9 Guineas. Either instru- 
ment strongly Electro-plated (equal to Silver), 2 Guineas extra. COR- 
NETTO SOPRANO, in D or E flat (for Brass Band); VALVE TRUM- 
PETS, Althorns (Barytone), with Three Valves in B Flat, E Flat, or F. 
EUPHONIONS (Bass), in B Flat or C, with Four Valves. BOMBAR- 
DONS (Bass) in E Flat, or F, with Four Valves. All these Instruments 
can be had either with Valves or the new Rotary Cylinder Action. The 
Althorns are made on two models—either with Bell up or forward. The 
Euphonion is a new Valve Instrument, infinitely superior to, and rapidly 
superseding the Ophicleide. FRENCH HORNS either with Three Valves, 
or on an entirely new model, with the Rotary Cylinder Action. These 
Horns, Boosey & Sons can with confidence recommend as superior to any 
yet supplied to the Profession. Better cannot be made.—TROMBONES, 
Alto, Tenor; and Bass. Inthe usual Keys, either with Slides, Valves, or the 
new Rotary Cylinder Action. The Valve Trombone may be had either with 
the Bell up or forward.—_THE NEW ROTARY CYLINDER ACTION, 
With this action, which is exceedingly light, the most rapid passage may 
be executed with marvellous dexterity and quickness. It is, further, more 
simple and much stronger than any patent actions that have hitherto 
been made—VALVE, OR FIELD BUGLE, in B flat or C. Bya 
simple contrivance, the valves of this instrument may be detached at 
pleasure, and placed in a small leather case, and the instrument remains 
an ordinary Field Bugle—OPHICLEIDES, in B flat or C, with 10 or 
11 Keys. Cavalry Trumpets, Turkish Crescents, Triangles, Military 
Tambourines, Drum Heads, Reeds, Music Stands, Music Paper, and 
every requisite for a Reed, Brass, or String Band—DRUMS (BASS), 
3o0sé’s Improved, of Brass. The advantages in these over Wooden 
Drums, are, an infinitely superior tone and great durability, without any 
increase in weight. Boosey & Sons have received the most flattering 
testimonials from the many Regiments they have supplied with these 
Drums, both at home and abroad. Tenor and Side Drums, also of 
Brass.—-BASS DRUM STICKS. Boosey & Sons have succeeded in 
manufacturing a Drum Stick of an entirely New Material, which re- 
quires no covering, and will last for TEN OR TWENTY YEARS, and 
thus a remedy is provided for the constant expense of re-covering Drum 
Sticks. The Regimental Facings, and other colours, being tastefully 
rege render this Drum Stick an exceedingly handsome appendage 
to the Drum, 


BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street, Musical Instrument Manu- 
facturers and Music Publishers to the Army. e 


(CHEAP EDITION of FRA DIAVOLO.—Price 5s. 
stitched, or 6s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition 





complete for the Pianoforte, without words, is the only perfect co 
published, 28, Holles-street, London. . . 





AND MUSIC.—Messrs. Booszy and Sons publish 
Monthly Journals of Music for Military, Brass, and Strin 
Bands. A list of the contents of each work and prices may be had free 
by post, from Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London, 


HE NUN’S PRAYER, Song by OsertHur.—* This is 
the most entrancing composition which we ever heard, without one 
exception.”—Zliza Cook’s Journal. Price 2s, Also, the Song for 
Pianoforte, 3s.; and for the Harp, 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 





street. 





EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Apotex Goxtaick. 
From the Critic, April 15th. “The characteristies of Herr 
Gollmick’s compositions are fascinating melodies, an easy, brilliant, and 
graceful style of writing, offering a variety of effects without any great 
difficulties.” Boosey and Sons, London. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Apotex Gotumicx, 
of the most popular character.— Chanson 4 Boire, 3s. 
Farewell, 4s. German Volkslied, 3s. Minerva, Grand Valse, 3s. 
Europa Galop de Concert (second edition), 3s. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street, London. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by RupotrpH NorpMany, 
the most popular Composer of the day with Amateurs and 
Students.—The Nuns’ Prayer (second edition), 3s. La Danse des 
Fees, 38s. La Donna e Mobile, 3s. Rigoletto Galop, 3s. The Ghost 
Scene, 2s. 6d. Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street, London. 


[BA WEG-B00Mm PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by cele- 
brated Composers. Madame Oury’s Fantasia on “ Rigoletto,” 4s, 
Wallace’s Fantaisie on “ Ernani,” 3s. | Osborne’s new morceau, “ The 
Alert,” 3s. Holmes’ Border Strains, 2s. 6d. Kuhe’s Feu Follet, 2s, 6d. 
Kuhe’s Fantasia on “ Rigoletto,” 4s, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


Music TRADE—An experienced hand, who has for 
many years been Warehouseman at one of the principal Music Pub- 
lishers at the west-end of the town, is desirous of engaging himself in a 
similar capacity, either in London or the country. He is thoroughly 
acquainted with the leading catalogues and the music trade generally, 
and can give undeniable references. Address A. Z., post-paid, at the 
Office of the Musical World. 


VHE OPERA.—BOOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC 
DRAMA, a collection of twelve chefs-d’cuvres, published in the 
most perfect and handsome form ever attempted. Each opera for voice 
and piano, with English words, the original text, and instrumental notes, 
memoir, &c. All uniform, in ornamental cloth, suitable for presents, 
Figaro, 16s.; Zauberfléte, 12s. 6d.; Don Juan, 18s.; Sonnambula, 
12s. 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Faust, 12s. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s.; Lucrezia 
Borgia, 16s.; Il Barbiere, 16s.; Ernani, 15s.; Iphigenia, 18s.; Der 
Freischiitz, 12s. 6d. Any opera postage free. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
street. 


EW ORGAN MUSIC BY W. T. BEST.—Six favourite 

subjects from Lindpaintner’s Oratorio, “The Widow of Nain,” ar- 
ranged for the Organ by W. T; Best, price from 2s, to 3s, each, London: 
Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 


UST PUBLISHED. —“ Gage d’amitié,” fantaisie 

éléganté sur un théme original dédiée 4 son ami, Giulio Regondi, 
par Grorce E. Hay. Also, by the same composer, “ Les Gracieux,” Two 
Notturnos, No. 1, in D, No. 2, in A flat, each 1s. 6d. ‘‘ Galop brillant,” 
in A, price 3s. London: Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street. 


Published by Jonn Boosey, of 27, Notting Hill Square, in the parish of 
Kensington, at the office of Booszry & Sons, 28, Holles Street. Sold 
also by ALLEN, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Street: Kzrru, 
Prowse and Co., 48, Cheapside; G. SCHEARMANN, 16, Newgate Street ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn Bars. Agents for Scotland, PATERSON AND 
Sons, Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussgx1, Dublin; and all 
Publishers, 

Printed by WILLIAM SpENcER Jounson, ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 



































Lane, in the Parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex. 












